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THE REVIVAL OF GREEK IN WESTERN EUROPE IN 
THE CAROLINGIAN AGE.! 


Tue literary activities of the era of Charlemagne, coming 
as it did at the end of a long period of unrest and upheaval, 
should have a peculiar attraction for historical students. But 
for Charles’ zeal in promoting literary studies, collecting libraries 
and securing the best teachers available in his time, we should 
have but a fraction of the Latin writings that we now possess. 
The revival of interest in classical learning and in the great 
Patristic writings of the fourth and fifth centuries is due to 
his far-sighted policy and the enthusiasm of his chosen helpers, 
chief of whom was Alcuin of York. For eight years Alcuin 
was head of a school in the Emperor’s palace; later, from 796 
to his death in 804, he was abbot of the great monastery at 
Tours. In the ninth century, under the successors of Charles, 
there was a remarkable intellectual activity in monastic centres 
like Fulda, St. Gallen, Liége and, above all, in Northern France. 

Among those who promoted the study of the so-called classical 
literature of Rome the foremost place belongs to Lupus of 
Ferriéres (805-862). He deserves special mention not only for 
what he himself did to foster learning, but particularly as a 
teacher of a number of younger men, who in their turn made 
their mark as teachers, commentators and writers. Nor did 
the pupil necessarily study only at one centre. Lupus himself 
was partly educated at Ferriéres, partly at Fulda. Ultimately 
he became abbot at Ferriéres. Heiric of Auxerre furnishes 
another example; as a young man he visited Ferriéres to study 
for a time under Lupus, but he also went to Laon, where he was 
the pupil of an Irish monk, Elias. We still possess of Heiric 


1 The substance of this article formed the subject matter of a lecture 
delivered recently before the Classical Society. of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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a poem in six cantos on the life of St. Germanus, patron saint 
of the monastery at Auxerre. 

It is, however, not so much Latin as Greek studies that form 
the subject of this paper. For this there are several reasons; 
first, it is still only too commonly believed that a knowledge 
of Greek in the early Middle Ages was, even in the West, the 
rule rather than the exception. Again, it is a subject which, 
largely on account of the limited amount of available evidence, 
has been rather neglected; and, last, the subject has an interest 
of its own. 

In Gaul it may be said that Greek came to an end with the 
extinction of the Greek colonies there; in England the one 
man, before the age of Charlemagne, who can certainly be 
credited with a fair knowledge of Greek is Bede. It is true that 
Bede himself mentions several learned ecclesiastics before his 
time, to whom he attributes a fluent knowledge of that language.! 
But, if that was really so, it is surely curious that there was no 
continuity in this Greek scholarship. Bede himself probably 
learnt Greek from an Irish teacher, for it was in Ireland and 
among Irish monks, at home and abroad, that Greek was still 
to some extent studied. How that Greek knowledge first found 
its way to Ireland is a problem still unsolved. At any rate, 
while the rest of Western Europe was sunk in what are popularly 
called the Dark Ages, Ireland continued to foster scholarship; 
in due course it was Irish teachers who brought back to the 
Continent some little of the learning that had become extinct 
there.? 

It is known that in the middle of the ninth century there 
was a colony of Irish monks at Laon, a little hill-perched town 
in N.E. France, now best known to continental travellers as 
a junction on the main line from Calais to Bale. In Liége 
another Irishman, Sedulius Scotus, wrote and taught. Greatest 
of all, John Scotus came to the court of Charles the Bald soon 
after 840. A word or two about this remarkable man may not 
be amiss. Of his life before he came to France we know nothing ; 
once there, we know that he was on friendly terms with several 


1 Hist. Eccl.,4, 2 and 5,23; the persons mentioned were pupils of Theodore 
of Tarsus and Hadrian. 

* Latin is, of course, the language in which the Irish, like other monks, 
composed their works at this period. The Irish origin or connections of monks 
on the Continent is proved inter alia by occasional marginal notes in Irish (as, 
for instance, in the manuscript Laudun. 444 referred to below), by peculiarities 
in the minuscule script, and particularly traces of Irish, as distinct from “ Con- 
tinental ’’ abbreviations. 
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distinguished men, for instance Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, 
and Hincmar, bishop of Laon. 

The centre of John’s activities was at Rheims, and there 
have actually survived several manuscripts, which were either 
written or annotated by him. He was a prolific writer; his 
earliest work was a book on the doctrine of predestination, in 
which he expressed views that involved him in a good deal of 
controversy, because their orthodoxy was challenged. By 858 
he had finished a task which he had been commissioned to carry 
out by Charles the Bald, the translation of the works of the 
pseudo-Dionysius into Latin. The reason for desiring such a 
translation is to be found in the belief that Dionysius the 
Areopagite and the martyred St. Denys were one and the same 
person. It has recently been shown with much probability 
that the abbot, Hilduin, and the monks. of St. Denys were 
chiefly responsible for propagating this belief during the first 
half of the ninth century.2, We know of two copies of the Greek 
original of the works of the pseudo-Dionysius, which had reached 
France before John’s time. One had been sent by Pope Paul I 
to Pepin the Short; later, in 827, King Louis received a copy 
from a Greek embassy which came to his court. John further 
wrote a commentary on Dionysius, made some other translations 
from the Greek, composed commentaries on Boethius and on 
Martianus Capella and, above all, produced a philosophical work, 
On the Division of the Universe,? which was greatly influenced 
by his study of Dionysius’ works and which was finished in, or 
soon after, 867. It should be noted that he gave this book a 
Greek title. Of the last years of his life all that can be said 
is that he was still alive in France in 870, and that the tradition 
which brought him to England, there to die a martyr, is untenable. 

This has been rather a long digression, but it was necessary 
in order to explain John’s great influence on his contemporaries 
and the character of his studies. Clearly, to translate so difficult 
an author as the pseudo-Dionysius required a very considerable 
knowledge of Greek. John’s rendering is, it is true, extremely 
literal, so literal that at times it is almost more obscure than 
the original. Thus, the fact that a commentary was called for 
was perhaps not merely because of the metaphysical difficulties 


* John’s autograph has, however, recently been called in question by E. K. 
Rand in the Univ. of California Publ. in Class. Philology, viii. (1920), a work 
to which the present writer has been unable to get access. 

* By G. Théry in a very interesting article, Contribution a Vhistoire de 
V Aréopagitieme au ix® sidcle, published in Moyen Age, xxv. (1923), 111-153. 

* Thepl ptoews pepiouod. 
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of the work. Yet it is a little disconcerting to find that John, 
in another translation, excuses himself for the poorness of his 
Latin and Greek. At first sight this may look like the modesty 
which is characteristic of all great men; unhappily there is 
indubitable evidence that John was not as good at composition 
as at translation. A number of his poems have survived; 1 
the Latin pieces are frequently interlarded with Greek words, 
but there is also a poem written entirely in Greek. This proves 
clearly that, even if the spelling mistakes are put down to 
copyists, John could not write Greek fluently. Still, for his 
time, his knowledge was exceptionally good; his greatest work 
contains many Greek words and phrases, as does his commentary 
on Boethius; and, in the great majority of instances, the inter- 
pretation of these is quite correct. There are, of course, queer 
etymologies, but they are a familiar phenomenon in every medieval 
writer, Isidore of Seville not excepted. And, sometimes at any 
rate, the perverted derivation of a word is due not so much to 
ignorance, as to a desire to introduce an allegorical meaning 
which was not there before.? 

Among the friends, fellow-countrymen, and probably pupils, 
of John was one Martin, a teacher at Laon. It has already 
been mentioned that there was an Irish colony in that place, 
and it was there above all that Greek studies were carried on. 
There is so far little evidence for Greek teaching at other monastic 
centres in N. France, though further research may show that 
Laon was not alone in its phil-Hellenism. Still, great care has 
to be taken; the occurrence of Greek words in an author is 
no proof that he had a working knowledge of Greek. Even so 
eminent a person as Lupus does not seem to have known Greek, 
and even more instructive is the case of Heiric of Auxerre. His 
poem on St. Germanus*® contains Greek words, but, as his 
modern editor remarks, ‘“‘ he babbles the words of John Scotus 
and the glossaries.” * 

There are two compilations from which it is possible to gain 
a fair idea of the state of Greek teaching at Laon in Martin’s 
time (he died in 875). One is a manuscript still at Laon (Laudun. 
444), which is a dictionary, phrase-book and grammar combined, 
the information being taken from various sources. The other 
is a collection of notes from Martin’s lectures, preserved primarily 


1 Printed in Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet., iii. 2, pp. 518 seqq. 
* On this point cf. E. K. Rand, Johannes Scotus, p. 14. 
® In Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet., iii. 2, pp. 421 eegq. 

* L. Traube, ibid., p. 422, note 1 
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in two manuscripts of the late ninth century, of which one is 
in the Vatican (Vat. Reg. 215), the other in the British Museum 
(Royal 15. A. xvi). 

Laudun. 444, then, is a collection of miscellanea. There 
are several bilingual glossaries of considerable length in it; 
also a number of Greek phrases for everyday use, with the Latin 
equivalent,? and, further, some Greek verses by John Scotus 
and some poems in Latin and Greek, which may quite possibly 
be by Martin himself. One, entitled De octo vitiis, is in Latin, 
but the author cannot forbear introducing several portentous 
Greek vocables,? while the poem concludes thus : 


Deicit ast alios kenodoxia corde superbo ; 
Hos restaurat ovans divini lectio verbi.® 


This is a fair specimen of Martin’s powers as a poet. 
Very interesting is a short prayer, which reads as follows : 


“ Protect, O God, the queen Ermintrude and grant her salva- 
tion, glory and life everlasting. Amen. O Lord, help thy 
(servant) Charles, and make his enemies and them that hate 
him his footstool.” 


The Greek is correct, and we are particularly impressed by 
the imagery of the last sentence.‘ Alas, these are borrowed 
plumes, for Martin has taken the phrase bodily from the 
Psalms.5 This quotation, however, supported as it is by some 
other evidence, has another importance. It enables us to say 
practically with certainty that there was a copy of the Greek 
version of the Bible at Laon at this time.* There is also good 
reason for believing that John Scotus used a Greek Bible, but 
there cannot have been many copies available. But the most 
important section of Laudun. 444 has still to be named. The 
work on grammar by Priscian (early sixth century), which the 
interested can read in the second and third volumes of Keil’s 
Grammatici Latini, contains a good many quotations from Greek 

1 E.g. Ots del thy tpdwe(av: pone super mensam; atipidy cor ddow: cras tibi 
dabo; pépe olvov, dds iuiv meiv: affer vinum, da nobis bibere. 

*E.g Tapindsis (rawelvwois) and éyxpdreid, both scanned as indicated. 

* “ But others in their proud hearts are cast down by vainglory; them the 
reading of the divine word triumphantly restores.” 

* The Greek reads thus : @iAafov, 3 deds, thy Bacldicoav "Ipulvdpovd wal 8ds abrp 
swrnplay xal Sdtav Kal (why els rods alavas Trav alévwv duty & Kip[phe, Boh@noor r¢ 
KapéAp cov xal 005 rods éxOpods abrod xa) robs unoodvras (uio—) abrdy dwowddior Ta¥ 
wodév abrod. 

* Ps. ex. 1: ef. the quotation in Matth. xxii. 44. 


* Cf. Bull. of the J. Rylands Libr., vii. 455 (note on S 22); ib. p. 456 (note 
on Y 1); also Class. Rev., xxxi. p. 128. 
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authors, especially Homer and the Lyric poets. In Laudun. 444 
these passages have been excerpted and a Latin translation has 
been appended. In itself this was a good plan; it facilitated 
the study of Priscian by monastic pupils and at the same time 
helped on their Greek. Unhappily the execution of the work 
was not nearly as good as the intention. Long words are wrongly 
divided, and the most ludicrous mistranslations are the result. 
In justice to Martin it may be added that the Greek letters are 
uncial, and consequently there are no divisions between the 
words. They were doubtless the same in the manuscript of 
Priscian, and this would certainly increase the difficulty of correct 
reading, even for a fairly competent Greek scholar.* 

Before leaving Laudun. 444 one or two general observations 
may be made, which apply not only to this manuscript, but to 
others of the period in which Greek words or phrases are to be 
found. First, the spelling is almost invariably faulty; this is 
due in part to unfamiliarity with the capital letters, in part to 
confusion between the Greek and Latin value of a letter.* 
Then, again, the influence of pronunciation and oral teaching 
is important. The vowel system is simplified and the pro- 
nunciation was, in fact, similar to that still in use in Modern 
Greek.? If additional proof be needed for the ninth century 
the spelling of Greek words in Latin characters supplies it.‘ 
A parallel simplification took place in the case of some of the 
consonants. The question of pronunciation is more important 
than might appear at first sight, for it is this, coupled with oral 


1 Some examples may here be given: the Homeric tag dyduevos ‘EAdvay 
éruxémda is divided thus: FEAdvnv, id est Helenam; érixw, circumdo; mda (as 
though xaisa) puerum. Again we come across wuecay, id est iuraverunt; Fai 
semper. After some search we find that Priscian quoted 6éro Maoa Aryeia; the 
compiler has run the words together and misread several in the process. The 
same thing has happened in other Homeric tags: in the case of 3i(e dpbaruds, 
ExdAaykav 8° Gp’ diorol, proioBos, dp0arurs is misread opoeBocey and explained by 
terruit, as though épéBnoev; worse still, a delightful phantom word, favdapas: 
nomen de sono factum, id est de sono bucinae, is in reality composed of the last 
syllable of %«Aaytav with 3’%p’ and the first syllable of dicrof. There are many 
more such barbarisms, but one more will suffice here. Priscian introduced a 
quotation from Sophocles with the words Sophocles in Aeante mastigophoro, a 
play now lost. Out of this the translator gets two words thus, ZopoxAes, id est 
sapiens, gloriosus; copopoe as though it were copodédpa, id est sapientifera. If the 
whip was for school use, sapientifera is a pleasantly descriptive epithet ! 

® Confusion between similar letters: eg. A and A, 4 and A, @ and @. 
Confusion between the Greek and Latin value: P is constantly confused with P. 

® a: and ¢ are interchangeable and pronounced e; 7, ot, 1, v were all pro- 
nounced +. In the case of consonants @ and r are the commonest example. 

* E.g. tapinosis, quoted above in fgotnote, p.2181; for further particulars see 
Bull, of the J. Rylands Libr., vii. 426. 
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teaching, and not mere ignorance, which is at the root of much 
very bad spelling. 

The second compilation used at Laon is of a somewhat different 
character. The compiler has called it Scholica Graecarum Glos- 
sarum; it can here be conveniently referred to as Lecture- 
notes. So far as the source of Martin’s information can definitely 
be traced, Isidore’s Htymologiae come first in importance. There 
are isolated references to several other authors beloved in the 
earlier Middle Ages, for instance, Fulgentius and Martianus 
Capella. It is very probable that Martin got much of his know- 
ledge from John Scotus, but, since his Lecture-notes have been 
published, some evidence has been obtained that Martin himself 
may have written commentaries on earlier authors. Com- 
mentaries on the fifth-century writer Martianus Capella were 
composed by Dunchad (early ninth century) and John Scotus, 
and, somewhat later, by Remigius of Auxerre (841-908). A 
comparison of these commentaries and the Scholica shows that 
a good many items in the last-named work come from a com- 
mentary on Martianus, but it is neither Dunchad’s nor John’s. 
On the other hand, Remigius not only used Dunchad and John, 
but many of his comments are very similar to entries in the 
Scholica—his work is, of course, later in date—which makes it 
clear that there was yet another ninth-century commentary on 
Martianus which was drawn upon by Remigius and for the 
composition of the Lecture-notes. It is at least not an un- 
reasonable hypothesis that Martin himself wrote such a com- 
mentary, and, in that case, he was perhaps also the author of 
the Priscian commentary in Laudun. 444.1 

To return to the Lecture-notes; glossaries have also been 
freely used, though whether the large bilingual dictionaries, 
now called the Philoxenus and Cyrillus glossaries, were actually 
available in the Laon library, or only excerpts therefrom, it is 
impossible to determine without further evidence. The words 
explained and the information provided for the reader in the 
Lecture-notes are very miscellaneous. Many of the terms, as 
might be expected, are ecclesiastical. The good monk had a 
passion for labelling any word, which was unfamiliar, Greek, 
and derivations are at times exceptionally quaint. Mechanica 
ars is derived from moechus, an adulterer, apparently because 
both pursuits require exceptional ingeniositas. Three explana- 
tions of comedia are given; the first, from «épos: villula, is 


? The connection between the Martianus commentaries and the Scholica will 
be discussed in detail in an article to appear in the Bull, of the J. Rylands Libr. 
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approximately correct. The second suggestion is that the word 
is derived from comptis verbis, that is, smart dialogue; but the 
climax of ingenuity is reached in the third derivation, a comestione 
. unde dicuntur comediae quasi comessorum odae, that is to 
say, comedies were so called because the play-actors were re- 
warded for their performance with a good feed! Traces of 
change in the meaning of a Latin word, paving the way to the 
Romance languages, or, again, the introduction of “ vulgar” 
words of Germanic origin side by side with their equivalents 
in literary Latin, are of considerable interest.1. A glossary 
word, met with also in the Lecture-notes, is antebiblium, which 
is explained all too shortly “a pledge for books” (pignus 
librorum). Happily this interpretation can be amplified from 
other sources. Where the head of a monastery was a keen 
teacher and scholar he -would?)naturally wish to make the 
monastery library as comprehensive as possible. To effect this, 
books were borrowed from other libraries for copying, and, as 
security, the borrower lent one of the codices in his own library. 
Lupus of Ferriéres, as we learn from his own letters,? brought 
the fine art of borrowing to a high pitch of perfection and many 
manuscripts thus found their way to Ferriéres for copying. Like 
all seemingly conscientious book-lovers, who borrow greedily, 
Lupus was exceedingly loath to lend any books himself. 
Reverting to the Lecture-notes, there are, further, one or 
two Greek sentences embedded there, which are similar in 
character to those already noted in Laudun. 444.5 Surprising 
though it may seem, Martin’s Lecture-notes enjoyed considerable 
popularity and influence. Portions at least of them occur 
in a tenth-century manuscript written in Spain (Barcelona, 
Ripoll. 74) and in a manuscript of about the same date now in 
the Bodleian library (Barlow 35). The provenance of the latter 
is uncertain, but it may have been written in a German script- 
orium. Such paleographical evidence, though valuable, does 
not take us very far. Quite recently, however, somewhat more 
definite evidence of the popularity of the Laon teacher’s Lecture- 
notes has been obtained. Incidentally this evidence throws some 
light on the literary tastes and the cacoethes scribendi of the time. 


1 Causae = ree = French choses, occurs several times. Germanic words are 
halsfanonem (a necklace or kerchief), hanappus (a cup or bowl of some kind), 
and marscalcos (a groom, literary Latin agaso). These words are introduced 
apologetically with the phrase “ As yokels say ’’ (quod rustici vocant). 

* E.g. Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist., vi. Nos. 91, 103 and 104. 

® wadaids udpos véov ppdvimw bd moet: vetus stultus novum sapientem non facit, is 
a gem of this kind. 
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One of the contemporary sources for the Norman attack on 
Paris at the end of the year 885 is a poem by a monk and deacon 
of St. Germain-des-Prés in Paris, named Abbo. The poem is 
entitled Bella Parisiacae Urbis, and the first and second books 
describe the events of the years 885-896. Modern critics have 
lamented over the strange vocabulary of the poet, which makes 
the reading of the book tedious and difficult. There is a good 
sprinkling of glossary words, and, further, Abbo, to make his 
work a trinity, as he says, added a third book. This is a sort 
of manual on right living for the use of clerics, and would be 
completely unintelligible to the modern reader, had not Abbo 
himself added explanations to all the queer words.1 The rare 
words are predominantly Greek, and clearly this third book 
was intended, at least partly, as a practice book for pupils. 
That these words were glossary words has long been recognised 
by Abbo’s modern editors, but the actual source has remained 
doubtful. To come to the point: the third book is 115 lines 
in length. Over eighty words in the first sixty-six lines are 
taken from Martin’s Lecture-notes, and there are possible traces 
of the use of this source in the first two books and in the epistle 
dedicatory addressed by Abbo to his fellow-deacon, Gozlin. 
The interpretations so considerately supplied by Abbo make the 
identification of the source absolutely certain. Further, it is 
clear that many of the other rarities in Abbo’s vocabulary come 
from the oldest all-Latin glossaries, either directly, or, more 
likely, through the Liber Glossarum, that vast composition of 
the eighth century from which the later medieval dictionary- 
makers were constantly making extracts, and which at a still 
later date was to be the foundation of Du Cange’s monumental 
dictionary of medieval Latin. Finality in the case of Abbo’s 
vocabulary cannot be reached until the expected editions of the 
glossaries and the Liber Glossarum itself have appeared; but, 
for the present purpose, all that matters is to show the use 
which was made of the Greek Lecture-notes only twenty years 
after Martin’s death.2 To write poems after this fashion seems 
to us perhaps misplaced cleverness, but there is plenty of evidence 
to show that the poets of that day sought recreation from the 
more arduous task of composing epics on deserving saints in 
constructing acrostich poems or other metric extravagances. 
It is only necessary to recall the Ecloga de calvis by Hucbald of 


* For Abbo’s poem see Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet., iv. 1, pp. 72 seqq. 
* For a more detailed inquiry into Abbo’s linguistic sources the reader is 
referred to the Bulletin Du Cange, i. (1924). 
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St. Amand;! this is a piece of verse, 146 lines in length, in 
which every word begins with the letter C. It is in praise of 
bald men—so perhaps Hucbald’s tonsure was natural, not 
artificial—and sets out to show that all the best men, whether 
cleric or lay, are bald, and, in the second place, to reprove those 
who scoff or make jokes about bald persons. The same refrain 
recurs every ten lines and incidentally will serve as an illustration 
of the alliteration :— 
Carmina, clarisonae, calvis cantate, Camenae. 

Abbo’s third book, then, is yet another example of the taste 
prevalent at that time for the ingenious; that it also had, or 
was meant to have, an educational value has already been 
suggested. What is more, there is paleographical evidence for 
its popularity. Books 1 and 2, which deal with the Norman 
attack, have only come down in a single manuscript; but of 
the third book there are half a dozen or so in existence. Two 
of these are in the British Museum; the one (tenth century) 
contains not only the poem, but an Anglo-Saxon word for word 
translation. Truly, Martin of Laon builded better than he knew, 
and his Greek expositions, even though they seem puerile at 
times, obviously enjoyed a wide popularity. 

In conclusion, two facts must be stressed : in the first place, 
evidence has been produced to show that there was in the ninth 
century an undoubted revival of interest in Greek, and that 
it was John Scotus and the Irish monks at Laon who were 
primarily responsible for that revival. It must reluctantly be 
admitted that the knowledge acquired and the teaching dispensed 
were not of a high order. The smattering of Greek that was 
obtained was in most cases used to give an air of additional 
learning to Latin compositions. Everyone has met persons 
who seek to impress their fellow-men by introducing French tags 
into their conversation; the ninth-century monks seem to have 
followed a somewhat similar practice. And this leads up to 
the second point: because an anonymous poet in a poem to 
Charles the Bald bursts into a Greek line in the middle of a 
long string of Latin verses, it is not correct to assume that the 
writer had a real knowledge of Greek.? More and more one is 


1 Mon, Germ. Hist., Poet., iv. 1, pp. 267 seqg. Vol. iv. 2-3 of the same series 
(published this year) contains a large collection of such feats of versification. 
® Mon, Germ, Hist., Poet., iii, 1, p. 257. 
. . « Karoluse mitis, pius atque benignus, 
vnodreos, ppdviuos, owovdaios xa) 88 Sixaios. 
Incidentally we see that the practice of using 88 and ye to fill up a line and make 
it sean is of most respectable antiquity ! 
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led to the conclusion that most of the knowledge so displayed came 
from glossaries and compilations like those by Martin of Laon, and, 
when a comparatively early author is cited, it is through one or 
more intermediary sources. The following example will illustrate 
this point: Martin’s Lecture-notes contain a reference to a lamp 
in the palace of the emperor Theodosius II at Constantinople.! 
Thanks to some mechanical contrivance this lamp burnt for 
long periods of time without being refilled. Now, apparently the 
only other reference to this lamp is one in the ecclesiastical 
historian Sozomenus, a contemporary of Theodosius. It is 
from him that this additional information comes; Martin refers 
merely to candelabrum illud Theodosianum as an instance of 
an ingenious mechanical device. Sozomenus further explains 
that the emperor had a lamp of this kind, so that when he 
studied at night servants would not need to disturb him. An 
ordinary lamp would have required frequent attention. How 
did Martin get this piece of Byzantine court gossip about the 
wonderful lamp? Perhaps through John Scotus, who may 
have known Sozomenus’ history; perhaps through some other 
intermediate source now lost; or, possibly, some visitor to 
France from Eastern Europe gave the information.2 What- 
ever the true explanation may be, one thing seems certain; 
Martin’s reference does not mean that he himself had improved 
his mind by reading the works of Sozomenus. Still, it is not 
fair to be too critical of Martin and his fellows; they deserve 
all credit for what they did towards reviving a forgotten tongue. 
M. L. W. LaIstNER. 

1 Cf. Class, Quart., xvi. 107. 

* It is perhaps worth while to mention that Cassiodorus had been instrumental 
in getting several of the Greek ecclesiastical historians, including Sozomenus, 


translated into Latin. Cf. Inst. divin. litt., 17, and, generally, Manitius, Gesch. 
d, Latein. Lit. d. Mittelalters, i. 44. 


WHAT WERE THE “PROVISIONS OF OXFORD”? 


THE art of calling things by their right names is a difficult _ 


one to acquire; for it usually involves a long period when no 
names are given at all, and for a neat mind which loves to dis- 
tinguish and classify this is a severe forbearance. Moreover, 
scepticism is never popular when it refuses to label, and when it 
does gingerly (without gum or glue) affix a ticket that will easily 
come off, it is hailed as feeble and half-hearted. The comfortable 
faith that sees everywhere in a welter of administrative tentatives 
and legal experiments the rise of parliamentary institutions, and 
almost hears Big Ben in the thunder of the battle of Lewes, will 
cry out indignant when someone timidly suggests that the really 
important years in the period of baronial reform and rebellion 
are 1259 and 1267, and that the true reformers were judges and 
lawyers rather than barons. The shades of Bracton and of 
the laborious justices who toiled through country lanes to the 
Assize towns to hear monotonous inquests or complaints, pooled 
their experiences and out of them made something new or 
modified something that was very old, may feel a little rejoiced 
that their efforts have not gone for nothing. But first, before 
they rejoice, must come a long time of patient scrutiny, the 
taking off of labels, the unpleasant vagueness of suspended 
judgment and the despair of the general reader. Still, a beginning 
must be made. 

What is meant by the “ Provisions of Oxford”? The 
question seems artlessly simple and the writer to deserve chastise- 
ment for raising it. Its importance none would deny, for, as 
everybody knows, it was from his oath to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford that Henry III struggled to get clear and unconditional 
absolution both from Alexander IV and his successor, Urban IV, 
during summer, autumn and winter of 1261-2; it was the Pro- 
visions of Oxford that were the bone of contention between the 
king and the party of reform ever since the miserable quarrel of 


2 Unconditional is important; see the letters of John de Hemingford (Sept., 
1261) and Roger Lovel (Feb. and May, 1262) in Royal Letters, Henry III (Rolls 
Ser.), ii. 188-02, 204-6, 207-9. 
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Simon de Montfort with Richard de Clare—and probably the 
guile of lord Edward as well 1—began in 1261 to split the baronial 
opposition and allow the much-administered Henry to raise his 
head again and look for salvation to the Papacy, France and 
his own subjects. Such enactments, with their extraordinary 
story of alternating confirmation and annulment, confessedly 
the cause of the bloodshed, confiscation and misery of four of the 
bitterest years in our history, it is well to understand at any rate 
in their general scope, if at the present stage of our knowledge 
of Henry’s reign the precise significance of each detail escape us. 
This small and partial effort at an understanding is put forward 
here in order to raise (though unfortunately it cannot solve) 
certain problems in the criticism and interpretation of some 
enactments of 1258-63 which may perhaps apply outside those 
particular years to the whole period when clear distinctions 
between Provision, Statute and Ordinance do not exist and it is 
extremely difficult to classify the enactments of the Government 
with any certainty.” 

To most people the “ Provisions of Oxford” are the great 
measure of what is doubtfully known as the Mad Parliament, 
the obligatory administrative and constitutional articles presented 
to Henry III at Oxford in 1258, as preserved by the Burton 
annalist and handed out to generations of readers in the Select 
Charters. Headed Provisio facta apud Oxoniam, the thing (one 
must be vague at present) appears to be a composite instrument, 
mainly in French, consisting roughly of (a) instructions for the 
holding of an Inquest into administrative misgovernment, in 
Latin, and in French (b) the names of the members of the new 
conciliar committees and of the new keepers of castles; (c) state- 
ments of the duties of the newly-appointed officials, whether of 


1 Edward began to undermine the Opposition in March, 1259, as the letter 
of the Earl of Gloucester agreeing to counsel and support him and his allies 
shows: Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on the MSS. of Lord Middleton (ed. W. H. 
Stevenson), pp. 67-9: translation in Miss Hennings’ England under Henry III, 
p. 93. Since then Edward had not always acted consistently; but the row with 
his father on the latter’s return from France in 1260 may have been pure bluff 
to deceive Leicester. His early character is swiftly summarised in the Song of 
Lewes (ed. Kingsford), p. 14, ll. 431-3, where he is compared to a leopard : 
“Leo per superbiam, per ferocitatem, Est per inconstanciam et varietatem 
Pardus, verbum varians et promissionem.”’ 

* A study of the contrast between the conventional and the probable state 
of things in 1258-9 is shortly forthcoming from Professor Powicke. 

* The only contemporary authority for this phrase is the chronicle in the Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus among the records of the Corporation of London, f. 750; 
and there, as paleographers have noted, the word “insane” (a form unique even 
at that period) has been written over an erasure by a contemporary, or almost 
contemporary, hand. The original may possibly have been “‘ infame.” 
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central or of local government; (d) statements of certain specific 
reforms to be carried out in the Church, the households of the 
king and queen, the Exchange of London, the holding of parlia- 
ments. In such a view the “ Provisions of Oxford ” are a single 
piece of constitutional legislation to be distinguished from the 
“* Provisions of Westminster ”’ or the “‘ Provisions of the Barons” 
(the former term is generally used), definite enactments concern- 
ing the suit owed by tenants to their lords’ courts, the forms of 
actions concerning real property and various matters of judicial 
and administrative procedure, which were issued and published in 
the council held at Westminster in the autumn of 1259, and after 
confirmations and additions were ultimately reaffirmed in the 
Statute of Marlborough. The labels are affixed, and we know 
where we are. 

More careful examination of the texts raises doubts. Of 
the second set of Provisions we have four copies, three con- 
temporary, one very nearly so, which differ one from the other 
both in language (two are in French and Latin, two in Latin 
only), in content, and in text; one at any rate has been generally 
accepted as “ official,” that on the Close Roll of 1259 in the 
Public Record Office, an entirely Latin version, which omits the 
administrative clauses found in the Burton annalist’s copy. But 
the only contemporary copy of the “ Provisions of Oxford” is 
inserted in a monastic book of annals,! a book made up very 
largely of Papal and episcopal letters, agenda and resolutions of 
ecclesiastical councils and manifestoes of various kinds, copied 
in presumably from documents sent to the Abbey of Burton or 
brought back from meetings by the Abbat or representatives of 
the convent that attended. They follow a remarkable letter 
written by an eye-witness of the Oxford Parliament, describing 
its work.? This “ special correspondent,” as we may call him, 
gives in the first part of his account a summary of business which 
is roughly covered by the contents of the Provisions themselves ; 
after further details he writes towards the end :— 


They (the barons) are going to make arrangements very soon about the state 
of his (Edward's) household and that of the lord king. . . . Great and difficult 
are the things which the barons have to provide—matters which cannot be 
finished or translated into effect rapidly and easily. Moreover, in consultation 
with the king they will shortly make further provision in London concerning 
aliens, whether Romans or merchants and bankers, and others. The barons 
ere going gallantly ahead in their work. May they bring it to a successful end! 
dabcatiah ntissatinpncideeinidiataisincepnaneipeimaiais teas scamemninats enmtice nda neaeinc tan in estedme eae 


Printed in Annales Mon, (Rolls Ser.), i. 446 seqgg.; and reprinted in Stubbs’ 
Select Charters, where the “ Provisions of Westminster ”’ may also be found, 
reprinted from the Close Roll text in Statutes of the Realm, i. 8. 

* Ibid., pp. 443-5. 
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Looked at from the point of view of form the Provisions read 
like a summary report or précis of an early conciliar session in 
the reforming era. They consist of minutes, the acta concilii 
(ceo jura le haute justice de Engletere, ceo est le serment ke les gardens 
des chaste[I}s firent, etc.), and of resolutions (A remembrer fet ke le 
estat le seint Eglise seit amende, A remembrer fet del hostel le rei 
et la regine amender, etc.). Preliminary too from the point of 
view of matter is the first (the Latin) section, which prescribes 
an Inquest of grievances and a remedial Eyre of the Justiciar ; 
for in the light of the Chapters of the Inquiry given in the Liber 
Additamentorum of Matthew Paris, and of the Plea Rolls of the 
Justiciar’s Eyre (not to mention the legislation subsequently 
based on the cases and trials therein), the mere punishment of 
offending officials cannot have been the only object of the Jus- 
ticiar’s tour. Information which could be discussed and acted 
upon is wanted quite as much as the profits of justice for 
the guidance of the men who were going gallantly ahead : 
there is legislation to prepare and they must know from the 
inside the conditions which they are seeking to remedy. Again, 
the bulk of the text is in French, the informal language of minutes. 
There is no Latin version of the ‘‘ Provisions of Oxford ” either 
on the Close ? or on the Patent Roll; the only other text of the 
Provisions which appears to exist, the mid-fourteenth century 
version in a manuscript at the British Museum,’ is a French version 
also, which by its misunderstandings and textual variations * 


1 The only direct reference on the Close Roll to the Provisions is among the 
entries in April, 1259 (Close Roll 74, m. 1ld), where the names of the Fifteen 
and the Twelve elected on behalf of the community are given. It should be 
noted that they differ slightly from the Burton list which Stubbs reproduced : 
John FitzGeoffrey’s name is omitted from the Fifteen and those of the 
Justiciar, Hugh Bigod, and of the Chancellor, Henry de Wengham, added. 

* Cott. Tib. B. iv. f. 212a. 

* Mr. R. F, Treharne very kindly points out that the writer has comparatively 
speaking modernised the French spelling, especially the forms of verbs; that 
he has failed to describe the election of the Fifteen, and in the Council of 
Twenty-four to treat of an Aid he omits the names of John de Kyriel and John 
de Grey and inserts those of John de Greieles (Greley), William de Powicke 
(Mr. William de Poywick) and John de Aure, while in the list of castles he omits 
Northampton. The manuscript apparently is composed of two separate books 
which Sir Robert Cotton may have had bound together. The first is a copy of 
the Saxon Chronicle written perhaps at Evesham, the D manuscript of Earl and 
Plummer’s Two Saxon Chronicles (i, xxviii-xxx and § 76); the second contains 
the chronicle of Walter de Hemingburgh of Gisburn (cf. edition by Hamilton, 
Eng. Hist. Soc., Introd.), and a number of smaller items, ¢.g. names of Cardinals, 
ete. The last date definitely given is that of the battle of Bannockburn in 
1314, The writing appears to be that of c. 1326-60. With the most interesting 
grievances of the king against his Council (probably 1261) which follow the 
Provisions I hope to deal elsewhere. 
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suggests that it was copied not from the Burton version, but 
from a document that was perhaps the origin of the Burton 
Provisions themselves. Now the fact that on several occasions 
during these years there may be two or three textually variable 
versions of the same enactment, the longer and more informal 
in French, the shorter, more formal and enucleated in Latin, has 
got to be explained; and can, I think, only be explained by 
assuming the existence of informal originals—the minutes of the 
Council—which are gradually beaten into shape and reduced to 
a form in which a department like the Chancery or Exchequer 
can use and therefore record them. These ‘“ Provisions of 
Oxford” in the Burton Annals appear to be a draft of this 
type: the Chancery has only got to work on one bit of them, 
the first or Latin part, for the appointment of the four knights 
in each county to take the prescribed inquiries comes directly 
within its view and is recorded on the Patent Roll 1—the re- 
mainder is a little too undepartmental even for the Chancery of 
1258. 

That parliamentary or, more accurately, conciliar memoranda 
of this kind, important as it is—for we do not undervalue the 
control of the committees which it prescribed—should be the 
rallying-cry of Earl Simon and his supporters is a little strange. 
Stubbs no doubt saw the difficulty, and drew a more far-reaching 
conclusion :— 

The constitutional views of the period may be regarded as embodied in the 
elective Council rather than in its distinct acts. In point of fact, although the 
name of the ‘“ Provisions of Oxford” belonged properly to the first articles there 
promulgated, and indirectly also to thone issued at Westminster in October, 1259, 
the leading idea, probably, understood by the name, was the maintenance of 


the new form of government. Henry might have submitted to the details, 
but not to be permanently superseded by the Elective Council.? 


Elsewhere he qualified his statement that the object of the 
Provisions was rather “to fetter the king than to extend or 
develop the action of the community at large”’ by remarking : 
‘‘It must, however, be remembered that the scheme makes a 
very indistinct claim to the character of a final arrangement.” * 
The field was thus broadened; and M. Bémont, recognising that 
in lgcal government at any rate 1259 completed what 1258 had 
begun, wrote in 1884: “ il est possible et légitime de compléter 
sur ce point les Provisions d’Oxford par celles qui furent décrétées 
& Westminster l’année suivante,” and again, ‘‘ Les Provisions 


1 Cal, Pat., 1247-58, pp. 645-9. 
* Select Charters, \st ed., 1870, p. 343. The italics are our own. 
* Const, Hist., 4th ed., ii, 80. 
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d’Oxford furent confirmées et complétées dans le Parlement de 
Westminster, le 13 Oct., 1259, puis solenellement publiées dans 
tout le royaume.” 1 This was more cautious and non-committal 
than Mr. (later Sir George) Prothero, who, writing in 1877, had, 
in connexion with the official consent to the Provisions given on 
18 October, 1258, spoken of “these enactments (the Oxford clauses) 
and others to be made by the Parliament called collectively the ‘ Pro- 
visions of Oxford,’”’ and in a note had rightly added that the 
dating of the writs showed that the Provisions were not all 
made at Oxford, but were completed in London after the inter- 
ruption caused by the flight of the king’s brothers.? Yet it still 
remained—and on the whole has remained—uncertain what was 
the relation between the two sets of Provisions, if two separate 
enactments there indeed were, and the matter was left in a state 
of vagueness. Most writers, relying on the two printed texts 
alone, have inclined to separate the two both in content and 
therefore in nomenclature, while, however, they fully recognise 
that the ‘‘ Provisions of Westminster ’’ must have been in some 
way prepared for in the previous fourteen months; others, one 
fears, not only separate the two, but think that the “ Provisions 
of Westminster ”’ are a somewhat rapidly trumped-up enactment 
to meet the complaint of the communitas bachelerie. It has not 
been inquired, for example, how old the term “ Provisions of 
Westminster ”’ is or who first invented it; for it does not occur 
in any contemporary chronicler or official Chancery or Exchequer 
source, nor is it even printed as a title in our edition of the 
Statutes of the Realm, which, following the margin of the Close 
Roll, entitles its transcript of the 1259 Provisions, De Provisionibus 
factis per Regem et Consilium suum. Yet the expressions “ the 
Provisions” and ‘the Provisions (or Statutes) of Oxford” 
to a contemporary seem to be interchangeable; and Provisiones 
Westmonasterit or Provisiones facte apud Westmonasterium never, 
to one’s knowledge, occurs. 

The question was recently opened again by Miss Cam, who, 
in discussing a passage in the chronicle of Nicholas Trivet (to 
which we shall refer), made the suggestion that he used Pro- 
visiones Oxonie to include the so-called ‘“ Provisions of West- 
minster” of 1259.3 She pointed out that the St. Albans author 
of the Flores Historiarwm, who copied into the document 
book of the Scriptorium, the Liber Additamentorum, a version 


1 Simon de Montfort, pp. 165, 179. 

* Ibid, p. 201, and n. 1. The italics are our own. 

* Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vi. 85-6. 
NO. 35.—VOL. IX. 
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of the Provisions of 1259, spoke of them as a revision (perhaps 
more correctly a ‘‘ renewal’’) of the articles of 1258.1 “‘ Provision 
(in October 1259) was made about the justices who were to go on 
Eyre to publish and enjoin their (the baronial) provisions and to 
deal with offences against those recently provided, so that by 
the following Easter the whole of England should be traversed 
and that scrutiny might be made concerning all the articles now 
renewed which the barons caused to be written down in French 
and we have thought fit to append in writing elsewhere ” 2 (in the 
Additamenia). The chronicler was quite right. The records of 
this Eyre, preserved in the Public Record Office, and the articles 
put to the juries, which are on the Close Roll and elsewhere show 
that in 1259-60 the procedure before the judges was conceived on 
lines very similar to, if not the same as, that which was adopted by 
the Justiciar Hugh Bigod, who, acting on the commission given 
him by the 1258 “ Provisions of Oxford,” had toured the country 
during the previous twelve months. These inquisitorial and 
remedial measures were an extension of the measures decreed at 
Oxford and carried out in 1258-9. There is connexion between 
the new and the old at this point. But can we find any further 
confirmation of Trivet’s view in contemporary documents or 
contemporary nomenclature, assuming, of course, that he was 
not under a delusion about the Provisions? Do the “ Provisions 
of Oxford ” include what modern writers call the “ Provisions of 
Westminster ’’? Is it a generic name ? 

In the first place, it is clear that a good deal more was done at 
Oxford than has survived in the accounts which have yet come 
to light. What we possess is just the executive programme; 
the statutory business transacted may not have been given final 
shape till very much later, remaining for some months in a 
tentative, experimental stage. The “ Articles of the Barons” 
drawn up while the king was at Woodstock show that the two 
great problems pressing for solution were the problems of local 
administration and the land law. The times and occasions of 
distraint, the business of the sheriff’s tourn, suit to the lord’s 

1 She speaks (p. 86) of the chronicler of the Flores who ‘‘ had access to an 
official copy of the administrative clauses of the Provisions.’’” He may have 
had access to such a copy, but we cannot be certain that he took down the whole 
of the clauses; for the clause ‘there where justices itinerant have recently been 
on circuit,’’ etc., to which Miss Cam thinks (and probably rightly) that Trivet 
was alluding, is not in the St. Albans version of the Provisions in B.M. MS. Cott. 
Nero D. 1. Only a limited number of the administrative clauses have found 
their way into that copy. This does not, as I hope to show, overthrow Miss 


Cam’s theory. 
* ii. 437. 
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court, the pleading of various writs were some of the points to 
be “ provided ” for, and how in the name of goodness, we may 
well ask, could legislation on the powers and duties of the sheriff 
or on the relations of lord and tenant in real property be put 
through in a few weeks’, nay, a few months’ time, particularly 
when there may have been no small difference of opinion as to 
how it was to be formed or drafted? What we hear, we hear 
indirectly. A writ addressed to the sheriff of Somerset on 
30 October 1258 bidding him inquire what suit had been withdrawn 
from the private hundreds of Abdick and Bulston (now in the 
king’s hands, the tenant-in-chief having died) reveals the fact that 
a number of tithings “used to come to three law days a year, and 
since the Provision of Oxford have withdrawn from one law 
day at the hundred of Abbedike ” 1—which may point to some 
enactment on the subject of suit either at Oxford or soon after. 
There must have been ordinances for the keeping of the peace 
issued; for Archbishop Boniface, writing in August 1266 to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, alludes to “‘ Ordinances made in the Council 
of Oxford for the keeping of the peace of the realm of England,” ? 
and earlier, in August 1263, justices of oyer and terminer are 
appointed in Lincolnshire to hear complaints of trespasses 
“against the Provisions of Oxford and the king’s peace.” ® 

But on the more vital legislative work some curious and 
interesting light is thrown by a manuscript in the Cambridge 
University Library. It is a little book of statutes and legal 
treatises which show that the author began writing in it some- 
where about the period of the barons’ wars—there is a precise 
statement, in the hand that wrote the greater part of the book, 
that a certain page was written at Whitsuntide 1265 “in the 
Chapel of St. Edward at Westminster by the hand of Robert 
Carpenter of Hareslade 5—and continued copying into it late into 
the reign of Edward I. From his own statement and from the 
fact that he has a number of extracts relating to the barons’ 

1 Cal. of Miscellaneous Inquisitions, i. no. 241. The date 42 Hen. III in the 
text of the inquest is clearly a slip of the sheriff’s clerk, who muddled the end of 
the regnal year. 

* Cal. Pat., 1266-72, p. 103. There does not seem to have been any ‘‘ Council 
of Oxford” soon after Evesham, in which such ordinances might have been 
issued, unless something was published between 23-27 April, 1266, when the 
king was at Oxford. 

* Cal. Pat., 1258-66, p. 288. 

* MS. Mm. i. 27. Described by Maitland in his Court Baron (Selden Soc.) 
pp. 6-7. He called it “a very important and curious book.” Miss Cam first 
called my attention to the statutes which it contains. 


. we et hic hee scripsit ” continues the text (f. 676), which Maitland accepted 
as evidence of authorship. The allusion is to the Chapel of the Infirmary. 


9 
= 
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wars, there is some reason to think that he was a contemporary 
who was interested in and took careful note of the events and 
enactments of his period.1 The statutes he gives are extremely 
interesting. He has a text of the so-called “ Provisions of 
Westminster” which he heads Providencie legum facte apud 
Oxon’ per dominum H. regem . . . et barones Anglie in Anglia 
anno regni regis Henrici XL tercio, de sectis curiarum.? It is 
not a complete text : he seems to have been copying a document 
a page of which may have been lost, for he omits several clauses 
that run consecutively in the text on the Close Roll; but at the 
end of the first clause de sectis faciendis, etc., occur the significant 
words hec constitutio facta fuit apud Oxon’. Was it? We turn 
back two leaves and find, just after the Statute of Merton, a 
document headed Providencia baronum Anglie Anno regni regis 
Henrici XL secundo, de sectis curiarum.* The correspondence is 
noteworthy, and if Robert Carpenter—assuming with Maitland 
that it is he—has not got the date wrong,‘ we may here have a 
draft of some legislation made in the summer or autumn of 1258. 
Now to judge by the correspondence both of words and of subject- 
matter with the Provisions of 1259, the Providencia is a preliminary 
and perhaps experimental draft of the suit and certain other 
clauses of the “ Provisions of Westminster.”” There are two 
clauses in it, left out of the Close Roll version of those Provisions, 
which make their appearance in the reissue of 1263; and its 
character is tentative: “it would seem to be just and con- 
venient,”’ “it would appear convenient that,’ etc., are phrases 
which occur, and there are important indications that it is the 
outcome of a debate between the king’s party and the party of 
the proceres, as they are called, in the use of the word contradicere 
—‘‘provisum est a domino rege nec non a proceribus contra- 
dictum,”’ and similar phrases—which point to the agreement of 
two sides at a council table.’ This seems to indicate early debates 
of the Twenty-four at Oxford or soon afterwards. 


1 Thus he gives (f. 67a) the correspondence that passed between Henry III 
and Simon de Montfort before the battle of Lewes (Rymer gives the letter, 
but dates it 12 May, not the 13th as here); a little series of epochs from which 
the battle of Evesham is dated, beginning with the creation of the world and 
ending with the battle of Lewes; and occasionally cites the opinions of Roger 
de Thurkelby, the prominent Justice, who was probably of baronial sympathies. 

* f. 75a. 

* f. 736. 

* One feels more secure about zl secundo than about zlij, from which another 
stroke might easily have been omitted. 

* Contradicere does not mean “ to contradict” in this connexion, for contra 
is evidently used as in ‘ contra-breve,” “ contra-rotulus,” etc. 
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This gives us the suggestion that Westminster re-forms and 
partly recapitulates what Oxford had originated; but so far our 
hypothesis (for it is no more) rests upon a single little-known 
and little-examined manuscript. We must resort to the more 
robust authority of judicial record. The justices on Eyre in 
1259-60 evidently published the Provisions of October 1259, 
as our St. Albans historian had said was intended, for when the 
Justiciar Hugh le Despenser heard in December 1260 and January 
1261 complaints from Sussex litigants against seignorial bailiffs 
and other local officials in the Honour of Pevensey and elsewhere, 
plaintiffs based their actions in some cases on the clause for- 
bidding distraint out of fee (extra feodum), the eleventh of those 
Provisions. One plaintiff says that the action of Peter of Savoy’s 
bailiff in distraining him outside Peter’s fee is ‘‘ contrary to the 
law of the land ” and “‘ expressly contrary to the new provision.” 4 
Another takes his stand on the clause forbidding fines for 
beaupleder (pro pulchre placitando) and invokes “ the provision 
recently made in the general parliament of the lord king by the 
counsel of the nobles and magnates of the realm.” ? Another 
action which came before Nicholas de Turri on the Cambridgeshire 
Eyre in 1261 was brought on the strength of the clause absolving 
tenants from suit to the courts of their lords unless express 
mention of it was made in their charters of enfeoffment or else 
it was established by long custom.’ Now among the Kent pleas 
which came before the same Justice not quite two years later 
the same clause is invoked. A lord has brought two tenants 
into court for refusing to do suit. Defendants claim that there 
is no mention of such suit in their charter, and the lord, when 
asked to do so, was unable to gainsay this or to plead long- 
established custom (i.e. that it was done “before the king’s 
first crossing to Brittany’). Judgment therefore goes against 
him. 

Because the said Robert cannot show any other ground why they (defendants) 
are bound to him in the said suit save that he was in seisin of it after the king’s 


first crossing to Brittany, judgment was given according to the Provision of Oxford 
that Roger and Stephen (defendants) go quit as to the said writ.* 


This is quite explicit. Again, nearly five years after the Statute 
of Marlborough, which, it should be observed, recapitulates the 


1 P.R.O., Assize Roll 537, m. 1; cf. m. 3. 

* Assize Roll 911 (at Lewes), m. 3d. 

* Ibid., 82, m. 2. 

* Ibid., 363, m. 28. That “ Provision” = Provisions may be seen from the 
second of the two writs printed by Mr. J. P. Gilson, “ The Parliament of 1264,” 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xvi. 500-1. 
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clause forbidding distraint out of fee, an entry in the Patent Roll 
tells us what the Chancery thought to have been the source of 
this prohibition. A grant to the Abbat of Selby “ for himself 
and his monks and the men of his liberty ” expressly states that 
“at shall be lawful for no one contrary to the provisions of Oxford 
to distrain them out of fee, neither on the high nor on the 
common road, except for the king and his ministers, and this 
only for debts which come within the summons of the 
Exchequer.” + “Provisions of Oxford” are clearly being 
used to cover the ‘“ Provisions of Westminster.” It will not 
surprise us, then, when the chroniclers tell us that the 
“Provisions of Oxford’ were reissued in January or February 
1263, to find on the Patent Roll and in a Bodleian manuscript 
not the Oxford document of 1258, but what we call the “ Pro- 
visions of Westminster ”’ in a slightly augmented form 2; and we 
shall better be able to understand the debated passage of Trivet, 
which has raised doubts and curiosity. He is referring, it will 
be remembered, to the events of 1261. The king is shaking off 
the baronial grip; he has got absolution from his oath to the 
Provisions from the Pope, and now in May “ against the common 
provision and the consent of the baronage,’”’ as one chronicler 
puts it, he has launched an Eyre. The justices go to Hertford, 
try to set up their court there and are repelled with contumely by 
some of the baronial party who tell them curtly that they have 
come “contrary to the Provisions of Oxford” *; “ according 
to the general provision” (as the St. Albans author has it) the 
Justices ought not to visit a county more often than once in 
seven years. Now the “ Provisions of Oxford” in their 1258 
form do not, as Stubbs pointed out, mention the Eyre at all; 
but in the “ Provisions of Westminster ”’ there is a clause in the 
French section which deals with administration, running : “ there 
where justices itinerant have recently been on circuit let there 


1 Cal. Pat., 1266-72, p. 630. 

* The dating on the Patent Roll version is 12 June: that on the Bodleian 
version (MS. Bodl. 91, f. 133) 1262 (that is, before the end of March 1263), The 
Patent Roll version may have been drawn up earlier than 12 June, for (1) the 
date is in ink darker than, and in a hand different from, that of the rest of the 
entry. (2) It is on a schedule attached to the roll among the entries at the end 
of March 1263. (3) The justices in Eyre in Kent during 1262 (old style) received 
a schedule of constitutions described in words identical with those of the intro- 
duction to the 1263 reissue (cf. Assize Roll 363 m, 27d.). It is worth noting that 
the Bodleian text is headed nove constitutiones regie post Parlamentum Oxonie, 
which may point back to the Providentia baronum. The Summary Catalogue 
describes them as the “ Statutes of Westminster, 1259, as reaffirmed in 1262 
with additions.”’ 

* Annales (Eng. Hist. Soc.), p.248. * Flores Historiarum (Rolls Ser.), ii. 468. 
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be appointed wise men to hear and inquire into all the complaints 
which can be terminated without writ of seven years therefrom, 
so that if anyone has not made complaint before the seven years 
and has not had his right, that he recover and have his right.” 
Trivet’s expression is quite easily understood; and the only 
difficulty. left lies in the fact that we do not find the clause in 
question on the Chancery roll at all. The “ Provisions of West- 
minster” there are all in Latin and the administrative clauses 
are omitted. Does this invalidate the theory that the latter 
were circulated and published, or must we conclude that they 
were dropped, and believe that either the baronial partisans at 
Hertford or else the chronicler himself was talking nonsense ? 
Surely we have here, involved in this question, an important 
point in the criticism of pre-Edwardian records. Before the days 
of Edward I what general collection of Statutes was in existence 
that a clerk in the Exchequer or Chancery, the sheriff in the 
county or the steward of the big Franchise could turn to so 
as to get information on a point that did not immediately 
concern his own office? It should be remembered that we 
are working upon a period before there was a Statute roll or a 
Parliamentary record of any sort. Legislation, such as it was, 
is not to be found in any one corpus, which our modern minds, 
accustomed to the Statutes of the Realm or the Statutes at Large, 
require. Legislation is scattered all over the place, is dispersed 
in the records of the departments, or, if that is too late a word, 
of the groups of clerks who dealt with the various aspects of 
business, judicial or fiscal. It is normally a matter of adminis- 
trative decision, not of vast original creation. The customary 
way of doing things has to be modified a little, something dropped 
or something inserted; the great codifier has not arrived yet. 
When king and council have debated a matter—the debate will 
be in French—the Chancellor or his clerk will walk off with the 
minutes, perhaps very roughly recorded, and the Chancery will 
have to do its best to turn them into legal and precise Latin. 
It will abstract for its record what is of solid and permanent 
application, all business which concerns it directly ; and the good 
medieval Latinists will turn it into the Latin which we read in 
our Select Charters. But the rest is not necessarily consigned to 
perdition. The County Court Knights will certainly want French, 
and the kind of administrative project which we get in the French 
clauses of the ‘‘ Provisions of Westminster’ omitted from the 
Close Roll version they will best understand in the language in 


* On this point see Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law. i. 179-80. 
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which it was originally conceived. Bi-lingual publication, the 
French version having the addition of the informal administra- 
tive resolutions, cannot be wholly beyond the bounds of 
possibility. To rule out, therefore, these French clauses as 
“* unofficial” would be a dangerous course. They are none the 
less official, because a group of clerks or “‘ department ”’ does 
not think it need place them on its permanent record. They 
reached the house of Burton; and a number reached the house 
of St. Albans. That is surely something. That an enactment 
is not on the Close or the Patent Roll need not imply that it is 
of no validity; it may mean that the Chancery has not wanted 
it for the permanent needs of administration. 

The point which we have been making, that the Provisions 
of Oxford include what we commonly call the “ Provisions of 
Westminster ”’ is not a mere subtlety of nomenclature. It raises 
the very important question why this should be the case. In 
our view it is because what was done in October 1259 gathered 
up the work of the previous fourteen months which was initiated 
at Oxford, so that not only was the position of the Council and 
its committees confirmed and the executive measures envisaged 
at Oxford approved, but also new measures for making local 
administration less burdensome and for restraining the rapacity 
of local officials were issued and an important series of enact- 
ments on the land law put forward and published. The work 
which lies between Oxford in June 1258 and Westminster in 
the autumn of 1259 now claims investigation,? if we are to under- 
stand the full significance of the Oxford system. 

E. F. Jacos. 


1 The letters patent of 18 October, 1258, proclaiming the work of the elected 
council as valid, were drawn up in Latin, French and English (Burton Annals 
in Annales Monastici, i. 453); the French and English versions are on the Patent 
Roll. On their publication see Dr. Poole’s article, ‘The Publication of Great 
Charters by the English Kings,” Eng. Hist. Rev., xxviii. 450. 

® Some judicial and legislative sources for this period have been discussed in 
the writer’s forthcoming Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion. 
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The Navy in the War of 1739-48. By Rear-ApmiraL H. W. 
Ricumonp, C.B. 1920. xxii + 282 + vi + 280 + vi-+ 284 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. £6 6s. 

Allied Shipping Control. By Sm James A. Satter, K.C.B. 
1923. xxiii-+ 372 pp. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace (Milford). 10s. 6d. 


ApmiraL RicnMonD’s work cannot be placed in any existing 
category of books dealing with Naval History. It has affinities 
with the works of Laughton, Corbett and Mahan; it claims 
the right to be grouped with the greatest achievement of any of 
these; but, while no doubt it owes something to its predecessors, 
it departs from them so widely that the points of difference 
altogether outnumber the points of resemblance. It differs from 
the work of Laughton because it treats its subject from the view- 
point of the officer on the quarter-deck rather than the teacher in 
the lecture-room; it differs from the work of Corbett because its 
aim is to insure against misdirected effort in the future rather than 
to visualise for the present generation the experiences of the past ; 
it differs from the work of Mahan because, instead of building up a 
philosophical synthesis upon the rather insecure basis of secondary 
authorities (chiefly French), it relies for its substance upon original 
sources which Admiral Richmond has exhumed and analysed for 
himself. This it is which constitutes the chief novelty of the 
book; for the activities of a naval officer and the assiduities of 
historical research are all but incompatible; in combination 
they could hardly fail to produce something at once novel and 
difficult to classify. 

The result may perhaps best be described as the fulfilment of 
the desire to which Admiral Richmond himself gave expression 
in a lecture which he delivered in 1913 before the International 
Congress of Historical Studies. On that occasion he demonstrated 
the need of books on Naval History written “from the naval 
officer’s point of view’; and he went on to show, as clearly as 
the enunciation of abstract principles would allow, what he meant 
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by the ‘“ naval officer’s point of view.” In the present work he 
gives to his abstract ideas the force of concrete expression. 

If the naval officer is to receive justice, it is first of all necessary, 
in Admiral Richmond’s opinion, that the historian should present 
a careful exposition of the plans adopted by each belligerent. 
These are often enough very difficult, almost impossibly difficult, 
to disinter. In the case of the war of Jenkins’ Ear, for example, 
the Spaniards had a strong army and a weak navy. Their 
opponents, contrariwise, had a weak army and a strong navy. 
It was impossible for Spain to invade England because she could 
not carry her armies across the sea; it was equally impossible 
for England to invade Spain because she had no armies to carry 
across. This proposition is unimpeachable, and its completeness, 
as Admiral Richmond shows, tends to numb the brain of the 
enquirer. Respectable historians, convinced that the belligerent 
Powers were mutually incapable of hurting each other, will take 
this rough impression as proof sufficient that the two nations 
“ drifted” into war, without any discoverable plan of campaign 
or any scheme of offensive. This attitude, as Admiral Richmond 
explains, is most unfair to the fighting arm and makes it appear 
as vacillating as the statesmanship behind it. Such an attitude 
he denounces fiercely ; and, getting down to the bedrock of things, 
shows what Spain intended and what England intended; and, 
by so doing, gives new meaning to a series of apparently dis- 
connected operations, which the best-informed historians have 
shirked from explaining through sheer perplexity. 

By such procedure, and by such procedure only, he insists, 
is it possible to reach any sort of conclusion as to the success or 
failure of naval operations. When the war of the Austrian 
Succession ended, Parliament proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Navy for its services during the struggle. The vote, however, 
was vehemently opposed on the ground that no “ signal success 
had attended his Majesty’s arms at sea during the course of the 
war” (iii, 251). Yet the fleet had exercised control over all 
the ocean-ways from first to last; and 
in exercising this control . . . was called upon to carry an army to Flanders 
and maintain it there; to assist . . . in transporting the troops of our allies 
in the Mediterranean, and co-operate with them tactically when conditions 
allowed; to deny the enemy the use of the sea for his army; to bring pressure 


upon the enemy by cutting off his oversea commerce; and finally to transport 
troops to attack the colonies or the naval bases of the enemy ; 


and this was only the offensive side of the fleet’s activities : 
“ defensively it had to protect the kingdom, the trade, and the 
colonies ”’ (iii, 243), 
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The truth is that Mr. Robert Nugent and other critics in the 
House of Commons in 1748 were making the age-old error of 
drawing false analogies between the work of the fleet and that of 
an army. The moment that a mititary force takes the field, a 
battle of some sort or other may be expected. It is in the nature 
of things: and those who are too old to fight or are debarred by 
other reasons from taking part count up the score of battles, like 
the massed spectators of a football cup-tie, and estimate the 
result. But at sea such calculation does not hold good. The 
plan of campaign may be executed without any pitched battle 
between the main forces of the belligerents. A naval engage- 
ment, to employ Admiral Richmond’s illuminating metaphor, 
is analogous in a naval campaign to a surgical operation in an 
ordinary illness: that is to say, it may become necessary; but 
resort is had to it only when the more usual methods have failed. 
Battle is accepted in order to relieve a situation which has become 
too painful to be borne. But it is the progress of the campaign 
which induces this acceptance of the inevitable; blockade, 
commerce attack, military invasion, the destruction of trade, and 
the closing of the highways of the waters of the world to troops, 
to succours and reinforcements. As a rule one belligerent is 
weaker than the other. The stronger puts in force the coercive 
factors of naval war, and the weaker at last sees that there is 
only one remaining solution and accepts the arbitrament of 
battle. 

In these volumes Admiral Richmond illustrates this funda- 
mental doctrine by a close study of the great battle of Toulon 
(1744). This engagement has been stigmatised as the worst- 
conducted battle in the worst-conducted campaign of the worst- 
conducted of all wars: and view it how we may, there is good 
enough reason for tears. But what was the nature of the surgical 
operation which the Franco-Spanish fleet felt compelled to accept ? 

The British fleet in the Mediterranean . . . was conducting a blockade of 
the coasts of Catalonia, Provence, Genoa and Naples. It prevented French 
and Spanish troops from passing by sea into Italy. The inland routes, the 
difficult Alpine passes, were held by armies; the roads by the coast were under 
the guns of the . . . ships of the British fleet. The situation was, from the 
Franco-Spanish point of view, intolerable; and to relieve it, an allied fleet, 
nearly equal in strength, put to sea to drive the British fleet from the coast. 
The fleets fought. The allies retreated to the coast of Spain, having lost one 
ship; three more had fled from the action; and the two squadrons, of which 
the fleet was composed, parted company. The British fleet after a short 
absence, of which the enemy temporarily availed himself, returned to the Riviera 
and resumed the blockade. 


T have seen descriptions of this action in which it has been said that it was 
indecisive for the British and that the fruits of victory were left in the hands of 
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the enemy. Other descriptions allude to the battle as equivalent to a British 
defeat. Indecisive the action certainly was; but I suggest that the other 
descriptions are not fit to apply to an action, of which, however little the 
British fleet may have succeeded in destroying the enemy, the results were that 
the enemy failed entirely to do what it came out to do—remove the blockade 
and pass its troops into Italy by the sea route. In consequence of this action, 
the attack on Lombardy had to be undertaken by land. The influence on the 
campaign was inestimable. 


This quotation, wrested from its context, may make it appear 
that Admiral Richmond is appealing on behalf of a little under- 
stood service to the grand jury of his countrymen. But such is 
not the case. Admiral Richmond’s exposition is intended primarily 
for naval officers: and the moral he draws for them from the 
battle of Toulon is this. The Commander-in-Chief had two 
duties to perform: (a) to prevent the Franco-Spanish troops 
from reaching Italy; and (b) to thrash any interloper who tried 
to interfere. For these duties he needed a flotilla to deal with 
the troopships, and a grand fleet to ‘‘ cover” the operations of 
the flotilla. The Government at home economised, and bade 
him perform both functions with his battleships. This was 
impossible; and Admiral Matthews deemed it more important 
to prevent the invasion of Italy than to crown himself with 
laurels. He therefore declined to fight to a finish lest he became 
incapacitated from holding (as hold he did) the only practicable 
highway to Lombardy. If the battle fails to satisfy the critics, 
not the Admiral, but the Government, should be held responsible. 
The Government could have put the need of a decision at sea 
above the importance of guarding Italy; or, if they wanted 
Admiral Matthews to do two things at once, they should have 
supplied the flotilla which from the first he demanded. 

This is the “‘ naval officer’s point of view,”’ and no one is better 
qualified than Admiral Richmond to serve as its exponent. 
Of his exposition in the present work no part is more informing 
than his analysis of the failure at Cartagena in 1741. This 
breakdown is attributed as a rule to the failure of navy and army 
to co-operate. Admiral Richmond classifies it as the intrusion 
into naval affairs of “foreign relations.’”” Vernon was bidden 
to take the place as he had taken Porto Bello. Without doubt 
he would have done so, if he had been as unhampered in 1741 as 
in 1739; for Admiral Richmond subscribes to the contemporary 
naval opinion that Vernon was a “ provident great Admiral who 
never suffered any useful precaution to escape him” (i. 134). 
But the French, who were themselves not yet at war with England, 
were not prepared to see Spain destroyed; and their preparations 
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at Brest delayed the reinforcements for which Vernon was waiting. 
When at last he was reinforced, the French had reached the West 
Indies, and their menacing attitude put him in a position similar 
to that of Matthews at Toulon. His own fleet was needed to 
watch the French, and “ cover” the secondary force attacking 
Cartagena. But again there was no secondary force; and, when 
the French had been frightened away, it was too late in the 
season for the main fleet to approach its objective. Yet Vernon 
was straitly bidden to attack the place; and, when the tropical 
heat destroyed his men, the Government, who knew no more 
about naval strategy than cowherds, saddled him with the blame 
for their own lack of vision. 

The most brilliant part of Admiral Richmond’s book is his 
account in vol. ii. of the French attempts to ‘‘ cover” the Jacobite 
risings. Here the dramatic incident of a projected invasion— 
figured first from the English side, all foggy ignorance and excite- 
ment, and then from the French side, theoretical excellence and 
practical confusion—endows the year 1744 with an entirely new 
interest which no historian of the period can in the future afford 
to ignore. 

And yet with all its helps to a proper understanding of a 
confused period the book lays itself open to criticism on two main 
grounds. 

In the first place it cries aloud for compression and con- 
densation. Nothing could be more estimable than the way in 
which Admiral Richmond has made it his business to discover 
the original instructions issued to some commander-in-chief ; 
the circumstances which made them impracticable within a 
few months of their issue; the promulgation of new instructions 
after the Admiral had sailed; the failure of these to reach him 
in time; and the results consequent upon his determination to 
give effect to orders which his own environment told him were 
inappropriate. But once the necessary research has been effected, 
and the author can base his narrative on firm foundations, there 
is no need to quote, text by text, and often verse by verse, all the 
documentary evidence brought to light and all the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the disposition of ships. The most exacting readers 
would have been contented with the gold which the Admiral has 
refined, without his careful analysis of the dross which should 
have been discarded. History surely is the mastery of facts, not 
the mere marshalling of them. The book might well have been 


compressed from three volumes of small print into two volumes 
or even one. 
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If such compression had been effected, there might have been 
room for some analysis and criticism of the sources employed; 
some account of the history of the fleet between the Peace of 
Utrecht and the renewal of war; even some concession to the 
ordinary man’s demand that the work of the Navy should be 
brought into harmonic relation with the social, literary and 
political occurrences of the time. It is strange, for example, to 
read on its naval side the history of the war of Jenkins’ Ear 
without so much as a passing reference to Smollett. Admiral 
Richmond perhaps ignores the novelist out of contempt; and 
yet, in their way, the weapons which Smollett employed were as 
destructive as a broadside from a British battleship. 

A second criticism concerns itself, not with Admiral Rich- 
mond’s method, but with his philosophy. Should history be 
written from a naval officer’s point of view? And, if written 
from a naval officer’s point of view, should it be presented 
primarily to naval officers ? 

Universal history may be no longer possible either for teacher 
or for student. The ecclesiastic will turn to the history of the 
Church, the lawyer to the growth of the Constitution, and the sailor, 
as naturally, to the history of his own service. So much may be 
readily granted. But while the landsman, thrown among men 
of many professions, approaches his particular study with a more 
or less open mind, the naval officer, in a narrower world, finds it 
difficult to do so. Hence arises the perpetual dilemma of all 
naval training. If the basis of education is broadened, then 
practical efficiency (and with it promotion) is jeopardised : if, 
on the other hand, a weather eye is kept steadily on efficiency 
(with promotion as spur), then the basis of education is narrowed. 
In this way, to take one outstanding example, the teaching of 
mathematics in the Navy has been unduly narrowed, until it 
has become almost ancillary to navigation and ballistics. But 
history has so far escaped this narrowing tendency, because 
history, until recently, has not been taught. It has not been 
taught because naval officers have seen in it no practical value, 
no help to efficiency, no short cut to promotion. Such ideas, 
however, are not so widely held as they were; and now that the 
Navy is prepared to learn its own history, it is important that the 
subject should be safeguarded from the inevitable tendency in 
the service to narrow the field of enquiry. In driving home his 
point that “ naval history can be of great value, provided it ts so 
treated that some practical end is served,” Admiral Richmond would 
appear to be substituting ‘‘ sea military knowledge ” for history 
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pure and undefiled; and to be subconsciously opening the door, 
as Adam Smith (qua historian) opened it, to the dogmatism which 
frustrates the cause of truth while purporting to serve it. 

And there is another side to this topic which brings one to the 
most amazing revelation which these volumes afford. When 
the war of Jenkins’ Ear broke out, a chasm a quarter of a century 
broad separated England from her last big chapter of sea-experi- 
ence. A quarter of a century is a long time if we are to look for 
the survival of senior officers. Yet in 1739 England could still 
command the services of two brisk naval octogenarians, Admiral 
Sir Charles Wager the First Lord, and Admiral Sir John Norris 
the ‘ Commander-in-Chief.” Upon these men should have 
turned the higher direction of the naval war; and, as Admiral 
Richmond has shown, their writings attest in magnificent fashion 
their complete competence to deal with every difficulty which 
arose. The Cabinet invariably turned to them for advice, 
received of their best, and (almost invariably) rejected it. And 
such a Cabinet ! Nobody knew any naval history. The fortune 
of the country depended on success at sea. And, by one of those 
miracles which have so often befriended this country, wise old 
Sir John Norris ‘“‘ remembered ” what should be done. He wrote 
a memorandum or minute which Nelson would have been proud 
to underwrite; and Newcastle, the incompetent, ineffable 
Newcastle, brushed it aside and substituted ‘“‘ wisdom ”’ of his 
own. What wonder if things went wrong ! 

Unhappily even now this country has not been able to devise 
a system whereby, in days of universal war, the silent Navy shall 
be able to make its voice heard. Still there are Newcastles, cock- 
sure enough to give orders to the fleet when the naval experts 
have recommended a contrary course, and unscrupulous enough to 
throw the blame for failure on Admirals sent upon impossible 
tasks. There is no reason to question the efficiency of naval 
officers to-day; and Admiral Richmond has shown that there 
was nothing wrong with their predecessors even in the days of 
Carteret and Pelham. It is our statesmen who are at fault; it 
is our statesmen who need that “ sea military knowledge ” for the 
dissemination of which Anson proposed to found a school, and 
of which, in our own day, Admiral Richmond has made himself 
the mouthpiece. And it is for this reason the more to be regretted 
that the price of this remarkable book, its size, its discursiveness, 
and, in places, its jargon, will probably delay its recognition in 
the schools and universities where the statesmen of the future 
make their earliest acquaintance with the art of Government. 
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Admiral Richmond’s comparison of the pitched battle at sea 
to a surgical operation intruding itself on the course of an ordinary 
illness should be borne in mind by all who approach the study of 
the Great War through which we ourselves have passed. Interest 
has already, as in the Austrian Succession War, found chief focus 
in one great naval engagement, and the acute disappointment 
inseparable from its inconclusiveness. In service circles dis- 
cussion has centred round the tactical theme, ‘‘ Could the battle 
of Jutland have been made more decisive?” Outside the service 
dialecticians have glibly assumed that it could easily have been 
made more decisive, and have proceeded to argue that, if a decision 
had been forced, the length of the war would have been diminished 
by over two years. The verdict of the Navy has yet to be agreed 
upon: the verdict of the Fourth Estate overlooks the fact that 
the decisive naval battle is not one of the factors that determine 
the duration of international disputes. No battle at sea was more 
tactically decisive than Trafalgar; and yet Trafalgar occurred 
in the first half of the third year of a war that lasted over twelve. 

But if the decision at sea does not determine the length of a 
great war, the Navy has at its disposal just such a determining 
factor in the tremendous process of blockade. And all who 
desire to know why the Germans were defeated should read Sir 
James Salter’s book, because it treats of blockade with fullness 
of knowledge and statesmanlike reticence and restraint. 

The British surface-blockade was the main reason for the 
German collapse as the fifth winter of the Great War approached. 
The British surface-blockade ought to have brought about the 
same result in the winter of 1916. It certainly would have done 
so if it had been complete. Its incompleteness was due, not to 
diplomatic susceptibilities, but to the international views about 
blockade then prevalent. These were based upon the Declaration 
of London of 1909, whose practical effect had been to confine 
contraband to actual munitions. The German treatment of 
neutrals in the spring of 1915 made it possible for Britain to edge 
somewhat nearer to the methods which she employed in the older 
wars; but it was not until the “ rationing ” of neutrals was put 
into effect that the bludgeon of blockade began to hurt; and even 
then neutral countries conveniently placed for trade with the 
Central Empires preferred to endure privations more cruel than 
any the belligerents were suffering, rather than forego the chance 
of war-time profiteering. 

The effect of the surface-blockade was, however, beginning to 
make itself felt at the hour of Jutland; and the effect of that 
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battle upon the German Higher Command was to deepen the 
despair which had already invaded the hearts of those who really 
knew. In short, so complete was the proof of British dominance 
at sea, that the only condition upon which the German armies 
would consent to continue the war was the discovery of a real 
“eounter”’ to the British surface-blockade. This ‘‘ counter ” 
was evolved in the days immediately succeeding Jutland; and, 
for horrible ingenuity and cold calculation of chances, it 
throws Napoleon’s ‘‘ Continental System ”’ into total and lasting 
eclipse. 

In 1914, when the war began, the submarine was a fragile, 
timid craft; playing a precarious game; with nothing certain 
save the necessity of keeping near home; with no weapon save 
a torpedo or two, whose discharge rendered her innocuous. But 
by the autumn of 1916 she was the size of a small merchantman, 
with all the carrying capacity that supplies and armament 
demanded and with an effective range of thousands of miles. The 
best proof of this is provided by Sir James Salter’s freightage 
figures. Before the war the average price for the conveyance 
of cargo was three shillings a ton. During the first two yeurs of 
the war (thanks to Government precautions) the general average 
flattened down to a moderate thirteen shillings. After Jutland 
the price for sea-carriage soared to something between two pounds 
and two pounds ten per ton. 

If then the naval war took a sudden turn for the worse after 
the battle of Jutland, which it undoubtedly did, we must be on 
our guard lest we fall into the easy logical fallacy of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. The crisis was traceable to the submarine in its 
new creation, and to the German resolve to go to extreme lengths 
rather than sink themselves. 

The British public, always very blind in matters maritime, 
fatuously assured itself that the submarine was destructible : 
that, like a plague of hornets, the wntersee-boot could be destroyed. 
But such was not the case. The submarine gained steadily in 
skill and strength as well as in efficacy and size. 

What, then, was the German task—the “ counter’ that was 
to frustrate the winning gambit of the surface-blockade ? 

In August 1914 the world possessed 8000 ocean-going ships. 
No more! Of these about half belonged to Britain; and upon 
these 4000 ships depended the success of the Allied cause. One 
concrete example will prove this. Without railways the Italian 
armies would have collapsed; without coal the Italian railways 


would have collapsed. And Italy has practically no fuel of her 
No. 35.—vot. 1x. e 
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own. In the maritime crisis of 1917 Britain had to guarantee 
that Italy received a monthly instalment of 600,000 tons of coal. 

The Germans reckoned that they could destroy 500 merchant- 
men in three months, that is to say, one-eighth of the total tonnage 
available; and calculated (quite rightly) that the Allied cause 
could not subsist for a week on less than five-eighths. At that 
rate six months would carry the war into its final stage, and nine 
months would end it. One drawback only presented itself to 
them. So many craft, above and upon the water, were hunting 
the submarine that she could no longer make use of surface 
observations. She had to rely exclusively upon her periscope; 
and the periscope, as an “ eye,” had not good enough sight to 
distinguish neutral from Allied ships. This meant that all vessels 
seen must be sent to the bottom; and such a process might mean 
war with America. 

Once more the Germans resorted to statistics. In August 
1914, British merchant ships (calculated on a basis of gross ton- 
nage) turned the scale at 21,000,000 tons; whereas American 
ships amounted to no more than one-tenth of that total. Clearly, 
then, if America declared war on Germany, her mercantile marine 
would be insufficient of itself even to bring her armies over to 
Europe. In a year America could turn out about half a million 
tons of new shipping;! but this would not materially influence 
things; and, besides, in a year the war would be over. 

Such in brief was the German plan. How had England been 
bracing herself to meet it? In 1913 she had been able without 
effort to turn out from her yards two million tons of new shipping. 
In 1916, owing to public clamour, the shipbuilding personnel had 
been swept into the army, and the capacity of the country to 
produce new merchantmen had diminished 75 per cent., and 
threatened to cease altogether. But that, unhappily, is only 
one-half of the story. 

One gun apiece would have been sufficient in the majority of 
cases to safeguard the ships already “ in being.” But, again, at 
the public outcry anti-aircraft batteries had been given the pre- 
ference; and hundreds of guns had been sent to inland towns 
which could never hope to be visited by the enemy’s airmen. In 
defended towns the mortality was one in twenty thousand ; in the 


! This figure was correct for the hour in which it was made. By the summer 
of 1919 America was able to launch in a twelvemonth three times as much new 
tonnage as England in her days of pre-war prosperity. But, as Sir James 
Salter shows, such a solution came too late. It was an aftermath of economic 
world-earthquake : not the healing of a world disease. 
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undefended merchantmen, on whom the hopes of civilisation 
depended, the mortality was one in fifteen. 

When the German counter-blockade was enforced there was 
some Cabinet discussion whether or no the British public should 
be told “ the truth.” Eventually the news was broken in terms 
such as the following: ‘‘ Weekly arrivals, 2500 ships; losses, 
50.” Whether the British public could have borne the real 
truth is matter for argument. But out of every 2500 ships arriv- 
ing safely in harbour, 2360 were cross-Channel passages and should 
not have been included. The real equation was: ‘‘ One hundred 
and ninety ships expected : fifty lost.” This refusal to allow 
the people to look facts in the face was fraught with the deadliest 
peril; for it put all who were searching for a remedy on the wrong 
scent, hampering them and hindering them from discovering 
a panacea. To “convoy” 2550 ships per week was incon- 
ceivable; to “convoy” 190 was an immense task, but just 
practicable. 

The Germans required as harbinger of success news of the 
destruction of 500 ocean-carriers in the first three months of 
their intensive blockade. The actual figure worked out at 470. 
This, even for Hindenburg, was good enough. In the spring of 
1917 he was able to announce with a voice of ringing confidence 
that the war was won. It was not that Great Britain was within 
measurable distance of starvation, but that the entire Allied effort 
was within twenty-one days of irremediable impotence. 

The Germans looked to destroy not merely British shipping, 
but Britain’s ocean faculty; by submersible blood and sub- 
mersible iron to drive from their customary tillage the harvesters 
of the sea. The German methods, it may confidently be stated, 
would have shattered the morale of any other ocean race. But 
though at this hideous conjuncture the neutral nations laid up 
their ships, thereby increasing the world’s shortage and con- 
sequent peril, never a British cabin-boy winced at what lay before 
him, not though he went to his death—unarmed. 

The dauntless intrepidity of the British mercantile marine 
gave the country the bare margin of time to work out a scheme of 
salvation. The Germans had put their threat into operation in 
February 1917. In April America declared war and drilled her 
first recruits. A few weeks later Great Britain found the effective 
counter to the German counter-blockade. 

How the Royal Navy, by means of a system of convoys, met 
the submarine peril is beyond the scope of Sir James Salter’s 
book. His purpose is to show the extremity of the crisis, and the 

P2 
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entire dependence of the Allied efforts on ocean-borne supplies. 
To carry conviction, every one of his statements is attested not 
only by documentary, but by staggering arithmetical proof. 
He attributes the defeat of the German submarines to the Navy, 
but shows in detail how the Allied International Shipping Control 
aided that immense work by restriction of imports, allocation of 
freights, and other vital measures. A great book; giving a real 
insight into the things that belong to Britain’s peace. 

Of his own part, as Director of Ship Requisitioning and as 
Chairman of the Allied Maritime Transport Executive, Sir James 
Salter says little or nothing. Of what others did he speaks from 
first-hand knowledge, with quiet effectiveness. Here is a vignette 
taken from p. 129, when the crisis was past and the burden of the 
world had been cast without advertisement on the ever-willing 
shoulders of the Royal Navy. 

I remember coming back from America on a big Atlantic liner in August 1917. 
When we were still two days from the nearest land the captain told me that the 
escorting destroyers were due in twenty minutes. ‘‘ But I doubt whether 
they can be there—it is dirty weather for destroyers.” I left the deck 
for twenty-five minutes. When I came back the four destroyers were there on 
right and left, before and behind, almost invisible with each new wave—but exact 
to the minute in their station. And so they continued for two days and nights 
till we entered the nearer waters when mines became more dangerous than 
submarines; and then they went “line ahead’ to take any mine there might 


be; and so, at the cost of their own destruction, save the ship they were pro- 
tecting. This was the most ordinary example of the current day’s work. 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 





A PLEA FOR THE TEACHING OF HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


SocraTEs, as we know, used to say that “a life without self- 
examination is not the life of a man’’; and his aphorism seems 
to be peculiarly applicable to the teacher. We all know how 
easily, how insensibly we can slip into the groove of a mechanical 
habit, in which we see the class rather than the individual, and 
consider the hour rather than the work. And so we ought to 
examine ourselves periodically with as much honesty as possible, 
and to inquire w .at exactly is the basis and aim of our teaching. 
Perhaps we may 9 further and say that the mind of the teacher 
of history requires the most delicate and frequent self-analysis 
owing to the nature of his subject-matter. For indeed he may 
shoot at several targets. Is he, for example, primarily concerned 
with the inculcation of accuracy, the appraisement and criticism 
of evidence ; in short, with the attainment in an elementary form 
of the historical method? Or, again, does he value history 
mainly as a branch of politics and ethics, which treats of the rise 
and character of political institutions, and points out to the 
pupil, as an embryo citizen, how to resist the evil and choose the 
good? Or, finally, does he first think how to exhibit man 
throughout history as influenced and conditioned by his physical 
environment. to study geography historically and _ history 
geographically ? 

Now these several views ought not, of course, to fight for the 
exclusive mastery; the business of the directing mind is to sift 
and group them into such a working harmony as time-tables 
and examination needs permit. And this is true not merely in 
the case of the history specialist ; it is perhaps even more import- 
ant for the ordinary boy, who is sufficiently interested in history 
to choose it as his School at the University. As an examiner it 
has been powerfully impressed upon me during the last two years 
how many there are of them, and how pathetically dependent 
they are in many cases on their teacher. 

So this prologue leads up to my plea that more time and 
energy should be devoted in public schools to the teaching of 
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historical geography. I would urge that the ingredients in the 
historical pudding are not in many cases fixed in due proportion, 
I feel sure that many of my colleagues at Oxford will agree with me 
when I express my astonishment at the ignorance of geography 
shown by intelligent boys, who often show fully accurate and 
sensible knowledge of other sides of history, and can often write 
with an informed though ill-digested dogmatism on difficult 
problems of political economy and philosophy. I generally start 
the Michaelmas term with a class in Historical Geography for 
the freshmen who are taking the Preliminary, and explain ele- 
mentary subjects, such as the general configuration of Europe, 
the character of mountains and rivers as frontiers, the reasons 
for the site and growth of towns, and so forth. The interest 
which is shown in this subject is almost invariably very keen: 
partly because the average boy is glad to get away from text- 
books and notes covering a particular period only, partly because 
he can absorb the information, which is in many cases absolutely 
new, into his own direct experience whenever he travels and 
learn and illustrate his historical geography out of the window 
of the railway carriage or motor. I am convinced that classes 
of this kind, illustrated with sketch maps on the black-board, 
would be most popular, even with quite small boys, and would 
prove at least as interesting to the teacher as to the learner. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that it requires a specialist to 
teach historical geography in its elementary form. On the 
contrary, such elements are merely part of a good general 
education. Any intelligent man who clears and sifts his mind 
can lay these foundations for others. It is perhaps better that 
those who teach small boys should not be specialists, as the 
specialist is often wedded to his laboriously acquired jargon, and 
in seeking to preserve his ‘‘ mystery” diminishes the power of 
his teaching by wrapping it round with technical obscurities 
which weaken the force of its appeal. The teacher must certainly 
be able to draw rough sketch maps to illustrate points which the 
small-scale map cannot make; for it is improbable that either 
individuals or class rooms will be adequately supplied with large- 
scale maps. But the lessons should never degenerate into a 
contest for drawing the most correct and elegant sketch-map. 
It is unfortunate that the starred geographical questions set at 
University Examinations have almost invariably required a 
sketch-map to be drawn. Such a requirement both presses 
unequally upon individuals, and is apt to produce a false sense 
of proportion by suggesting}that a neat map diversified by 
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coloured pencils more than atones for deficiency in the explanatory 
letter-press. It is a good thing to be able to draw maps, but 
the student who is without that gift may yet excel all the rest in 
geographical comprehension. This is one of the truisms which 
js so often forgotten. Those who forget it remind one of that 
type of the military mind which is convinced that the soldier 
who drills best will also be best in the day of battle. 

Moreover, without a fairly detailed knowledge of geography 
a large part of history, if learnt at all, can only be learnt 
by the exercise of a semi-unintelligent memory. If you ask 
the average boy why there were two battles of Newbury 
in the Civil War, or why the Scots were so often defeated at 
Preston when invading England, he will certainly give you no 
answer. He will have assumed that it simply so happened. 
Again, how many boys know anything about the geographical 
position of Paris, without which knowledge it is quite impossible 
to understand anything about French foreign policy in the 
seventeenth century? Or, finally, how often will you get an 
intelligent answer to the question, ““ Why did Frederick the Great 
attach so much importance to Silesia?” or ‘‘ Why did he start 
the Seven Years’ War by invading Saxony?” I suppose that 
our incuriousness about geography in education is really due to 
our sea-frontier. If we could look at and speak with our enemies 
in the gate, we should doubtless teach geography very early, 
and teach it tendenciously. 

This adverb leads me to another point. The student is and 
must be at the mercy of “‘ tendency ” until he can study original 
material widely for himself: he is compelled, if he learns any- 
thing, jurare in verba magisiri. How often does one hear a 
weaker vessel say, ‘“‘ It’s not in the book,” or “‘ The book gives 
quite a different view,” when by “the book” he means the 
accepted text-book of the period, his sole illuminant. Now the 
advantage of a reputable map is that it presents everything in 
due proportion, does not distort facts, is not inaccurate, and does 
not even maintain one plausible view as against another. The 
student, therefore, who can read his map is getting into direct 
individual contact with truth; he is, so to speak, a young 
historical Protestant. Moreover, the geographical facts which 
explain and supplement the map are as a rule of unchallenged 
validity. If the passes through a mountain-range are low, gradual 
and frequent, communication between the two sides will certainly 
be easier than if they are high, steep and rare; if a town lies in 
& plain at the point where several rivers converge, it will certainly 
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be easier to attack than one situated on a plateau with steep 
approaches on every side. In short, it is not merely the facts, 
but in many cases also the deductions therefrom which can be 
considered as beyond the finger of dispute. 

One must not, of course, push this thesis too far. Even a 
map may be at the mercy of tendency, or it may attempt 
something which is wholly or partially outside its province. I 
am thinking in particular of ethnographical or, as they should 
be called, linguistic maps. The statistics on which they rely 
may be untrustworthy; and therefore their reproduction on the 
map may but give wider currency to a deliberate falsification, 
whose object was to obtain this hall mark of publicity. Or 
again in complicated areas, as for example Macedonia, where the 
mixture of languages and races almost defies analysis, it is quite 
impossible with the best will in the world to give anything 
approaching a fair presentment. The map with its necessary 
limitations of space and colouring is being saddled with a burden 
which it cannot possibly bear. If statistics are themselves mis- 
leading, how dangerous must potted statistics be, when transferred 
from figures to colours! Finally, the most accurate linguistic 
map in the world cannot serve as a starting-point for any 
deduction. It can never be a safe guide to the correct political 
division of even the smallest area. How many people have been 
deceived into assuming that Alsace ought to be German by 
seeing displayed on the map the undisputed fact that over 
90 per cent. of the inhabitants speak a German dialect. Linguistic 
maps have been a powerful ally of that spirit of sacro egoismo 
which asserts that unity of language ought to be the necessary 
condition for political unity. But still there remains a large 
non-controversial area, on which the student can pick up not 
opinion but truth. 

There is then surely no department of history which is so 
appropriate for the study of the young as geography. It is 
direct in its appeal and easily intelligible, yet it demands indis- 
pensably both concentration and accuracy. It does not need 
an unusual, if not unnatural, precocity of judgment, like political 
economy or political theory. Aristotle said truly that the study 
of modtixy is not suitable for the schoolboy, because he is 
without experience of life. The amount of time sometimes 
spent in schools on such subjects as “Civics” might in my 
opinion be usefully diverted to the study of geography. We have 
at Oxford recently transferred the Contrat Social from the Prelim- 
inary to the Final Examination, because it was abundantly clear 
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to our Tutors that it was far too difficult to be studied with 
profit at the age of nineteen. The best proof that it was not 
understood is that many candidates would leave it to the last, 
and get it up in a few days because it was “‘ so much easier than 
the Mémoires of St. Simon ” ! 

I will conclude this paper by re-emphasising a point already 
made. The great danger against which the school-boy historian 
has to be guarded is that of knowing periods of modern history 
too well in a glib, superficial way. Interest once lost can only 
be recaptured with difficulty. The best way to keep a boy’s 
interest uninterruptedly alive seems to be by intermingling 
geography with history throughout his whole school career. 

C. R. CruTrTwE Lt. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Association has sustained a great loss by the death of Miss M. A. 
Howard, its honorary secretary and one of its founders. She took 
second class honours in history both at Cambridge and London, 
and after teaching at the Nottingham and Blackheath High Schools 
and at the London Day Training College became Headmistress 
successively of the County Secondary School, Bermondsey, and James 
Allen’s School, Dulwich, retiring, for reasons of health, in 1920. The 
idea of an Historical Association arose in conversations with Miss 
Rachel R. Reid, then her colleague at the London Day Training 
College. With the help of Miss E. M. Major, then Head-mistress of 
the Putney High School, they secured the support of Professor Pollard ; 
and the project was first made public by Miss Howard at the con- 
clusion of a paper on the teaching of history which she read at a 
conference for teachers, with him in the chair, on 5 January 1906. It 
took shape at various meetings, public and private, for which Miss 
Howard and Miss Reid acted as honorary secretaries until, when the 
Association had been formally constituted, Miss Curran was appointed 
secretary. Professor Tout, like Miss Howard a member of the original 
Council, writes: “I can whole-heartedly testify to the invaluable 
service she did to the Association in its earliest and most troublous 
times.”” The same might be written of History: for she was among 
those who warmly supported in 1916 the new venture of the 
Association in taking over this journal, and she was one of the original 
members of the Editorial Board. 

* * * * * x 


At the last Annual Meeting she consented to take the difficult post 
of honorary secretary; and she discharged its onerous duties, much 
increased by the sudden and dangerous illness of the assistant secretary 
in July, till the office closed for the vacation. She had pointed out 
to the Council that the growth of the Association had made reorganisa- 
tion necessary ; and in consequence Miss Hart (now, happily, recovered) 
has been made secretary, in full charge of the office, with provision 
for regular clerical assistance. It was hoped that, with this relief, 
Miss Howard would be able to remain honorary secretary; but her 
strength proved unequal to the shock of her mother’s sudden death in 
August. She would, we know, have been glad to feel she had worked 
till the end for the society whose aims, not yet all attained, she had 
been the first to sketch :— 

For a long time some of us who are interested in the teaching of history have 
been wishing for the formation of an Historical Association. . . . We should 
profit by meetings . . . to discuss the special problems of history teaching. The 
organ of such an association might do much to keep those who are working in 
schools in touch with the work which is being done at the universities. It might 
call attention to books and articles on the teaching of history, and give particulars 
about new text-books, illustrations, and other apparatus... . Such an 
association might, when needful, bring pressure to bear on educational authorities 
and on examining bodies, . . . persuade publishers to undertake the publication 
of good and cheap historical wall-maps and historical atlases, . . . (and) to 
bring out cheap editions of really good books which cannot at present be adopted 
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in schools because of their prohibitive price. . . . (It) might, in fact, co-ordinate 
the efforts of all who are working in England towards the improvement of history 


teaching.* 

We have also to mourn the loss (1 August), at the ripe age of 
eighty-two, of Mr. H. R. Tedder, late librarian and secretary of the 
Atheneum Club. He had been since its inception chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Association, and attended its annual meeting 
only last July, showing all his customary interest in its business. The 
character of his unwearying service to many good causes, among them 
the advancement of historical research, was well indicated by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, chairman of the late Royal Commission on the 
Public Records (1914-19), in a letter to The T'imes :— 

A series of three wholly unanimous reports . . . is hardly common in the 
history of Royal Commissions; and . . . Mr. Tedder’s combination of technical 


mastery, knowledge of public business, and wide acquaintance with the world 
of letters and scholarship had no small part in producing that result. 


* & * * * A 


Professor Tout sends us the following note about Dr. William 
Farrer, honorary Reader in Local History in the University of Liver- 
pool, who also passed away in August :— 

Dr. Farrer was a Lancashire man of business who, retiring early, devoted 
ample means, indefatigable power of work and a shrewd and critical judgment to 
the promotion of the study of medieval history. His first interest was in his 
native county. Besides many volumes of Lancashire historical material, 
published by him privately, he was one of the pillars of the Chetham Society, of 
which he was vice-president. He is best known as the editor of The Victoria 
County History of Lancashire, which he carried through on a scale more elaborate 
than that allowed to most shires; but his Harly Yorkshire Charters, unfortunately 
left unfinished, his Jtinerary of Henry I and his Feudal Cambridgeshire show that 
his interests were not limited to one district. His last and most ambitious work, 
two volumes of which have already appeared, was his Honors and Knights’ Fees,* 
a bold attempt at producing a general feodary of England by studying each 
barony or honor by itself. Dr. Farrer made a magnificent collection of 
manuscripts, records and transcripts which he always put at the disposal of all 
serious historical students. 


* * * * * * 


The newspapers during the vacation have contained many notices 
of great interest to students of British Archeology, particularly the 
accounts of the Roman remains found at Folkestone by Mr. 
8. E. Winbolt, a master at Christ’s Hospital (The Times, 11, 
18, and 25 Aug.), and various articles on Hadrian’s Wall, which, 
like the Roman Arch at Lincoln and the chapel of the Knights of St. 
John at Godsfield, Hants, has just been scheduled as an ancient 
monument by the Office of Works. Meanwhile a fund, of which 
Sir Martin Conway (Craven House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.) 
is treasurer, has been opened to save the site of the Roman fort at 
Reculver, which Major Gordon Home had begun to excavate, from 
being built over; students of the University have been assisting 
in excavations in Wales, and boys of King Edward VII School, 
Sheffield, at Beauchief Abbey; important work has been proceeding 
at Wroxeter, directed by Mr. Donald Atkinson of the University of 
Manchester ; and the Roman camp at Runton has been acquired y 
the joint efforts of the local Commons Society and the Norfol 
Archeological Trust, and handed over to the National Trust for 
Places of Historical Interest. 


1 L.O.C, Report of a Conference of Teachers, 1906, p. 39. 
® See review of vol. i, History, viii. 294. 
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Without necessarily endorsing his opinions, we note with interest 
the following remarks of Mr. W. A. Appleton, general secretary of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, writing on “A Neglected 
Centenary ”’ in its quarterly report :— 

It is 1924, and just 100 years since trade unionism became a legal possibility ; 
but who knows, who cares? No meetings have been held, no demonstrations 
and no expressions of thankfulness in respect of an Act which did for the common 
people very much what Magna Charta did for the nobles. 

othing in the history of the country so conduced to beneficial changes in the 
social life of the people as did the Act of 1824 to repeal the laws relative to the 
combination of workmen, and for other purposes therein mentioned; and yet, 
in a decade which reeks with speeches and utterances concerning labour’s rights 
and labour’s exalted position, not a word appears to have been said about the 
effort and sacrifice which preceded and accompanied this legal revolution. 


* * * * * * 


An appointment which should have been noticed in July is that of 
Mr. Philip J. Baker as the first occupant of the Chair of International 
Relations recently endowed by Sir Ernest Cassel in the University of 
London. We congratulate the University of Leeds on having raised 
Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s Readership in Medieval History to a 
Professorship. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Mapam,— 

A short note with reference to Mr. Eagleston’s suggestive 
paper in the July number of History may be of some interest. I am 
writing from recollection, but there are some valuable remarks on the 
constitutional history of the Channel Islands near the end of a little 
volume of essays by the present Lord Chancellor, called Education and 
Empire. A student of the subject might easily miss them, as it is 
not a very obvious place to look. The copy of the papers in the 
Jersey Prison Board case that he (then Mr. R. B. Haldane) used were 
deposited by him in the Codrington Library at All Souls College, Oxford 
—not in the Bodleian. This is the copy that should be referred to 
by an inquirer, because it includes a most valuable memorandum 
by Lord Haldane himself. I obtained the information many years 
ago when I was thinking of making a study of the subject. It is one 
of great interest, upon which, as Mr. Eagleston remarks, “ there is a 
great want of books,” and should be undertaken by a competent 
scholar with political insight. It was set for one of the historical 
essays at Oxford many years ago, but I believe that no essays were 
sent in. H. J. RANDALL. 


Heolgam, Bridgend. 


{Mr. Randall’s informant was not quite accurate. The papers to which he re- 
ferred were presented to the Codrington Library in November 1900 by Sir Thomas 
Erskine Holland. The “ valuable memorandum ” by Lord Haldane is doubtless 
the Note of Proposed Argument in Support of the Representation of the States of 
Jersey (Jersey, Le Liévre Brothers, printers to the States, 1896), which is bound 
up with the papers in the Codrington copy. But there are also, as Mr. Eagleston 
implied, three volumes of the same documents, including the valuable consti- 
tutional series (Jersey Prison Board ; Order in Council of 23 June 1891, vol. ii), 
in the Bodleian (which does not, however, possess the Haldane memorandum), 
where they are accessible to students.—Epb. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS.! 


XXXI.—TuHE GENERAL ELECTION oF 1784. 


Tue General Election of 1784 which brought defeat to the 
Coalition of Fox and North has involved us, it seems, in a legend. 
The legend grew either in ignorance or in disregard of the means used 
to procure the returns. It took shape with the uncritical yet wholly 
forgivable heroising of Pitt. It went so far as to elevate 1784 to 
the doubtful rank of an exception which was supposed to show that 
under the old electoral system national feeling could express itself 
spasmodically at the polls when shocked by a cynical impropriety 
such as Fox and North practised. The extent of the electoral disaster 
that overtook the Coalition, and the later pre-eminence of Pitt, 
seemed evidence enough to start the versions of Pitt’s entry into 
power that found currency in our history books.* 

A writer in The Nineteenth Century has made merry recently at 
the expense of the legend.* Certainly the contrast between the alleged 
cause and what seems to us now the real cause of Pitt’s success 
almost justifies humour. But the papers and the memoranda which 
would have checked the legend at the outset were, from the nature 


of the case, private. As private papers they were filed away; and 


1 Former articles in this series are: 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Signifi- 
cance of the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and 
Trade Interests, and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two 
Houses of Parliament and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 
7, The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in England, July 1918; 
8, Taxation without Representation, Oct. 1918; 9, Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the Brut, Jan. and April 1919; 10, The Battle of Flores, 1591, July 1919; 
11, The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 
12, English Craft Gilds in the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle of Bannock- 
burn, April 1920; 14, The Petition of Right, and 15, The Balance of Power, 
July 1920; 16, The Danes in England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement, April 1921; 18, The Act of Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The 
Study of English Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 
1922; 21, The Origins of the Punic Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and 23, The Casualties at Peterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act of 1651, 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire of London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine of 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute of 
Premunire, Jan, 1924; 29, Catherine de Medici and the French Wars of Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924. 

_ * Professor Laprade, in the article in the Eng. Hist. Review cited below, 
ves @ number of references to histories in which the old version appears. 
hers might be added, e.g., the article on Pitt by the Rev. Wm. Hunt in Dict. 
Nat. Biog.; J. R. Green, Hist. of the English People; 8. R. Gardiner, Student’s 
ie England (1892), p. 807; F. J. Bright, History of England (1907), iii, 
1134, e best composite of the older versions is the one quoted by Professor 
Laprade from ©. M. Andrews, Short History of England, p. 348: ‘“ These elections 
stand as a landmark in British history, because they represent a victory of the 
voting constituencies over corrupt political leaders who fought and intrigued 
for control, without eeee for the welfare of the kingdom.” 

* E. G. Hawke, “ William Pitt and Some Deluded Historians,” The Nine- 

teenth Century and After, xciv. 531 (October 1923). 
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a century was to elapse before their discovery and disclosure exposed 
the manipulating hand that placed Pitt in power. 

The papers were those of John Robinson, who had been first or 
patronage secretary of the Treasury during the two previous general 
elections of 1774 and 1780. His daughter married the second Earl 
of Abergavenny, and preserved her father’s Treasury papers, secret 
and confidential, at Eridge Castle. Through the courtesy of Lord 
Abergavenny the late Mr. B. F. Stevens had access to them; and in 
1891 he brought them to the notice of the Royal Historical Society. 
Professor W. T. Laprade took up the subject, and in 1916 published 
an article on “ Public Opinion and the General Election of 1784,” 
followed by one on “ Pitt and the Westminster Election.” ! Since 
then the statements of historians have been more guarded though 
no less confusing.2 The most recent will be found in Professor R. 
Coupland’s Wilberforce.® 


The subsequent election was not conducted, as has often been supposed, on 
@ new and purer system. The influence of the King and of the Whig nobles 
flowed along the well-known channels; and the great commercial houses made 
a special effort at corruption. But corruption, as a Tory chronicler admitted, 
‘for once became unnecessary.” 


To corrupt lavishly was not reprehensible by the standards of the 
eighteenth century; to corrupt lavishly and at the same time un- 
necessarily implies a lack of intelligence which we are hardly warranted 
in imputing even on the authority of an unmentioned Tory chronicler. 
But the Robinson Papers have now been published by the Royal 
Historical Society, and anyone may read them and draw his own 
conclusions. 

Before the King had decided to rid himself of the Coalition, 
Robinson had left his post in the Treasury; but he was recalled to 
London to employ his expert knowledge as the King’s agent in the 
forthcoming electoral enterprise. By December 1783 he could pro- 
nounce the King’s plan feasible—this, on the basis of two tables he 
had prepared. The one listed the constituencies of the then existing 
House of Commons in terms of patronage or influence. The other 
listed the probable returns from an election if patronage and influence 
were bid for from the King’s side. It is a proof of his judgment that 
before Fox and North actually were dismissed, Robinson, as the 
event showed, had forecast to a nicety the results of his electoral 
management. 

As far as Pitt himself is concerned the Robinson Papers are con- 
clusive on two points. First, that Pitt did not agree to accept office 
—i.e., to accept the responsibility of defeating Fox and North— 
until Robinson, at a secret interview or patronage conference in 


1 Eng. Hist. Review, xxxi. (1916), 224; American Hist. Review, xviii. 155. 

* Thus G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century (1922), 
p. 40, writes: “If ever there was a national party it was Pitt’s in 1784 ”— 
an expression of doubtful meaning which may be compared with one by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, An Introductory History of England, iii. (1920), 325: “.. . though 
he was Chatham’s son the Minister was quite unknown outside Parliament . . . 
and the King was mainly known to his people as a jobber of Parliaments.” 

* 1923, p. 3 

* They were selected and copied by Mr. Stevens, prepared and edited by 
Professor Laprade, and appeared as he Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, 
1774—1784 : Camden 3rd Series, No. xxxiii. (1922). 

* The Lista are printed in extenso in the Robinson Papers, pp. 65-132. They 
occupy all of Section III. of the volume. They should be read in conjunction 
with the Secret and Special Service Accounts that complete the volume. 
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London, had made clear to him the purport of his lists. (The secret 
conference was held on 15 December; Fox’s India Bill was thrown 
out by the Lords on 17 December;! the Coalition were dismissed 
the following day, 18 December.) Second, that Pitt in taking office 
was privy to the scheme of “ corruption ” that Robinson had outlined.? 
When, therefore, Pitt stood up against the veterans of the Opposition 
he had no need to mistrust his youthfulness, his inexperience or the 
slight numerical strength of his own supporters. His confidence 
came from his knowledge of what was being done behind the scenes, 
where Robinson was rearranging the fabric of influence which had 
been constructed at the election of 1780, but which the American 
War and the Coalition had for the time being overturned. Moreover, 
certain entries in the Robinson Papers such as: Mr. Pitt to see. . . 
Mr. Pitt to learn . . . Mr. Pitt to consult, etce.—reveal Pitt experi- 
menting in what Wilberforce deprecated pathetically in his friend— 
the system of government through influence rather than through 
principle.* ; 

In view of the electoral practices which the Robinson Papers 
disclose it will be contrary to the evidence for any future writer to 
advance the theory or to offer the statement that Pitt in 1784 was 
the “choice of the people,” or that the “ nation” elected Pitt in 
preference to Fox and North. Such expressions, or the assumption 
involved in them, are no longer needed to account for the election 
returns. Patronage and influence—or corruption in the sense of the 
Corrupt Practices Acts—explain the election; an explanation com- 

letely adequate to the outcome of the polling. To suggest, as 
on Coupland does, that in this particular case the results of 
corruption and the results of a national selection coincided is only 
to suggest that the corruption employed was superfluous—an hypo- 
thesis of very doubtful application. 

A second hypothesis of an entirely different nature is, however, 
worth considering because it helps to put Pitt’s share in the election 
of 1784 into stronger relief: the question, namely, as to whether or 
not Pitt himself was essential to the success of the election: Would 
any other Minister not peculiarly unpopular have answered the King’s 
purpose as well? If Robinson rather than Pitt won the election, 
the contribution that Pitt made through his name and reputation 
becomes less easily ascertainable; but it makes Pitt’s indebtedness to 
the King more categorical than we formerly supposed. 

C. E. Fryer. 


1 Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, xxiv. P: 196. Anyone who reads Pitt's 
je 


subsequent speeches in the House on the subject of Lord Temple’s conduct in 
the Lords can scarcely be unaware of his flawless disingenuousness. 

* The expenditure of money and the bartering of titles Professor Laprade 
explains at length in his article in the English Hist. Review cited above. 

* See the sketch of Pitt by Wilberforce in the Private Papers of William 
Wilberforce (ed. A. M. Wilberforce, 1897), p. 73. 
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The Legacy of Rome. Edited by Cyrm Battey. Introduction by 
the Right Hon. H. H. Asquirn. 1923. xii + 512 pp. Lilustra- 
tions. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


In an age when many proclaim their willingness to cut them- 
selves loose from old traditions it is well that we should be reminded 
of the immense debt we owe to the past, and the greatness of our 
legacy from Rome. The thirteen essays in this volume are designed 
to estimate the value of that legacy, and to trace the channels by 
which it has come down to us. 

“The enormous and massive structure of Roman civilisation,” 
to use the words of Professor Foligno, contained elements inde- 
structible by time. It forms an estate great in extent, varied in 
character. ere are wide domains, there are smaller, more personal 
possessions. There is the great conception of Empire, extending its 
sway over many races, endowing them with unity in citizenship and 
unity in law. There are the lessons to be gained from the system of 
administration, which gave to distant communities spread far across 
the provinces an ordered tradition of civic life and patriotism. There 
is the construction of the great highways of the Empire, roads alo 
which in the wake of the armies followed trade and civilisation, an 
which played no small part in the rapid dissemination of Christianity. 
Again, there is the element in our civilisation that we owe to Roman 
Jurisprudence, which, as embodied in the Corpus Juris of Justinian, 
forms the basis of modern European Law, and still influences our 
family relations, our rights of property, our contracts. How much 
also do we owe to Rome for the lessons of discipline, devotion to duty, 
the gravitas, pietas, simplicitas which it inculeated in its family life; 
while our debt to its literature cannot be over-estimated—it permeates 
our highest achievements in prose, in drama, in poetry. To quote 
Mr. Mackail, who contributes to this volume an essay full of enthusiasm 
and charm: “‘ Nothing in the world stands, it has been said, that 
does not come from Rome. The Latin language and Latin literature 
are the treasure we inherit from the race who organised and established 
civilisation.” In language we cannot forget how widely Latin has 
survived in the speech of the Southern races, in Italian, Provengal, 
Spanish, Portuguese and French, and how many words we ourselves 
have borrowed from it; moreover, it is to Rome that by far the greater 
part of Europe is indebted for its alphabet. In science, — the 
achievement of the Latin was less striking than that of the Greek, 
but the Romans did much for the practical application and dissemina- 
tion of Greek ideas. They were pioneers in the care of public health, 
in the provision of drainage, of adequate water supplies, and of 
hospitals. It was the Roman-figured sarcophagi in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa that gave inspiration to Nicolo Pisano, indeed the influence which 
Roman art veil on the Renaissance was widespread. The Roman 
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portrait busts, like those on the monument of the Haterii, astonishing 
in their modernity, the imperial figures bestriding their horses, as 
Marcus Aurelius still stands upon the Capitol, are the direct ancestors 
of all our portrait busts and equestrian statues. In architecture we 
are indebted to Rome for the arch, for the dome, for the solution of 
many problems of construction. It was the source from which our 
secular public buildings descend. 

The legacy came to us by eed channels, not always easy to trace. 
In part direct through the Middle Ages; in part in consequence of 
the recovery of the classics and the quickened interest in antiquity 
of the men of the Renaissance. The Church more than any other 
institution preserved and transmitted it, guarding the manuscripts 
in monastic libraries, maintaining the Latin tongue in daily use. 
Many aspects of our inheritance are dealt with in this admirable 
series of essays, all of them the work of scholars and specialists. To 
teachers and readers generally we can heartily recommend it as 
informative and stimulating. The volume is well produced, the 
illustrations add to its interest,"and, for those who are tempted to 
further study, the Bibliographical Notes appended to most of the 
essays will be found helpful. JaMES CURLE. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury; edited b 
J.R. Tanner, C. W. Previrk-Orton and Z.N. Brooker. Vol. IV, 
The Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453), 1923. xxxvi+993 pp.; 
11 maps in separate case. Cambridge Univ. Press. £2 10s. 


Tue great series of Cambridge Histories, as originally planned, 
seemed likely to consecrate that triple division of the history of 
civilisations into Ancient, Medieval and Modern, which is derived 
ultimately from the peculiar Weltanschauung of four Middle Eastern 
religions: Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam. In the 
light of our present knowledge, however, a logical, or even a com- 
prehensive, history of mankind cannot — be written on any 
plan which assumes that the waters of human life have flowed along a 


single continuous channel of development, or—to use another a 


—that all the human growths which have struggled up into the light 
are branches of a single stem. The publication of the first volume of a 
Cambridge History of India was a welcome confession that monism had 
given way to pluralism in the philosophy of the Cambridge Historical 
School. We may now venture to look forward to a separate and 
parallel Cambridge History of the Far East, and to see the Cambridge 
Ancient History dissolving, as it progresses, into separate histories of 
the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Augean, Syrian and Hellenic societies. 
But the most remarkable sign of the times is the present volume, in 
which the pluralistic view has breached the continuity of the Cambridge 
Medieval History. 

As Professor Bury writes in the opening sentences of his illuminating 
but all too brief introduction : 


The present volume carries on the fortunes of a portion of Europe [and, 
he might have added, a still larger portion of Asia] to the end of the Middle 
Ages. This exception to the general chronological plan of the work seemed 
both convenient and desirable. The orbit of Byzantium, the history of the 
peoples and states which moved within that orbit and always looked to it as 
the central body, giver of light and heat, did indeed at some points touch or 
traverse the orbits of Western European states, but the development of these 
on the whole was not deeply affected or sensibly perturbed by what happened 

No. 35.—vot. rx. Q 
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east of Italy or south of the Danube. ... It is . . . possible to foll 
history of the Eastern Roman Empire from the eighth century to its fall, 2 >» 


; ; 1 
with those of its neighbours and clients, independently of the rest of Bion 
and this is obviously more satisfactory than to interpolate in the main history 
of Western Europe chapters having no connection with those which precede 


and follow. 


The historical doctrine here stated is clear enough, yet Professor 
Bury shows a tendency to relapse into the traditional monism in the 
following pages. Of the four functions which Professor Bury ascribes 
to Byzantium as a political power and as a civilised State, three consist 
of incidental services to our Western civilisation, while only one (the 
education of the Eastern Slavs) represents the independent activities 
of Byzantium in her own right. Again, while Professor Bury does not 
omit to mention the gap (which he was himself the first to point out) 
between the Byzantine and the Ancient Greek traditions of historio- 
graphy in the seventh and eighth centuries, and the “ rapid change ” 
which had been in progress during the century preceding the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian, he suggests that the break at this epoch was not 
essentially different in kind or even greater in degree than the 
transition from the “‘ Hellenic ”’ to the ‘‘ Hellenistic ” period of Ancient 
Greek civilisation. Thus Professor Bury swings back towards the 
traditional view of Byzantium (which is inevitable on the “ Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern ” Scheme) as spatially an outwork of medieval 
Western Europe and chronologically a continuation of Ancient Greek 
civilisation. Yet the possibility of regarding Byzantine civilisation and 
society as an appendage to something else could never have arisen 
but for the abnormal and therefore especially interesting feature of 
Byzantium, and that is her premature death at an age at which most 
societies (for example, our own society in the West, which was the 
sister and contemporary of the Byzantine world) are only just beginning 
to feel their strength. Had Byzantium grown to her full stature, she 
might well have overshadowed her neighbours, the West and Islam, 
until either of them appeared to be no more than a subsidiary branch of 
the Byzantine tree. Her first centuries were more brilliant than those 
of the West, her promise greater. What then is the explanation of 
the apparent paradox that it was Byzantium who succumbed and the 
waters of Islam and the West that closed and collided above her head ? 

It is not sufficient to look for an external cause of her premature 
destruction. Professor Bury, for example, points out with justice 
that the Western destroyers (the “ Fourth Crusade ’’) made straight 
the way for the Osmanlis; but is there any other known example of a 
civilisation (except possibly those of the Aztecs and the Incas) which 
has perished solely by the impact of external forces? That which 
cometh out of a man defileth him, not that which enters in; and when 
civilisations perish the barbarians who give the final dramatic coup de 
grace must not be mistaken for the authors of the crime. They are mere 
maggots breeding in a corpse, or microbes fastening upon an organism 
still living but already moribund. To find the true cause we must probe 
deeper and look further back, and then almost certainly we shall find 
that the case was one not of murder but of suicide. 

If anyone wishes to put his finger on the disease of which Byzantium 
died, he will analyse under the historical microscope first the relations 
between Church and State in the East Roman Empire (e.g. the defeat 
of Theodore of Studium, the extirpation of the Paulicians, the sub- 
servience of the Patriarchate to the Government in the Photian crisis 
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between the Roman and Byzantine Churches); and then the effect of 
the subordination of Church to State in the Empire upon the relations 
of the Empire with the uncivilised peoples and states whom she 
brought into her orbit by conversion. Perhaps the crucial moment in 
the history of Byzantine civilisation was the conversion of Bulgaria. 
The sortnnantical jurisdiction of the Cicumenical Patriarch over the 
new Bulgarian Church implied the political suzerainty of the East 
Roman Empire. Therefore Bulgaria must have a Patriarch of her 
own and—again by implication—an Emperor, and there was not room 
for two Patriarchs and two Emperors in the Near East. Hence the 
death-struggle between the medieval East Roman and Bulgarian 
Empires (which was precipitated, not averted, by the conversion of 
Bulgaria), and the orgy of Byzantine militarism in the latter part of 
the tenth and the early part of the eleventh century, with its attendant 
social and economic evils, which left the East Roman Empire out- 
wardly aggrandised but inwardly so weakened—through internal 
exhaustion—that it was shattered by the first touch of a foreign 
invader’s spear-point. 

These vital points are not brought into relief in the plan of the book, 
but perhaps that is hardly possible in a co-operative history which 
inevitably tends to become a collection of monographs and to neglect the 
unity of the plot. This might have been remedied if Professor Bury 
had not almost entirely refrained from contributing to the main body 
of the work. The only consolation is that his fellow-scholars, for 
whom he has modestly made way, are the leading authorities in their 
respective branches (save for the absence of German contributors). 
The arrangement of the chapters suffers from the consignment to this 
volume of several elements which, like Byzantine history, are 
independent of the West but are at the same time independent of 
Byzantium. Why, for example, is the history of the Islamic world 
(including the Monophysite and Nestorian Christians) not presented, 
like Byzantine history, in a single volume, as the unity which it is, 
instead of being scattered through Vols. II, IV and V of the medieval 
histories of Byzantium and the West? In what intelligible sense is 
Islamic history ‘“‘ medieval” at all? But it would be captious to 
quarrel with editors who have enriched the present volume with the 
two contributions from Professor Macler and Sir T. W. Arnold. The 
bibliography is excellent (with the exception that references to modern 
Russian works are as conspicuously absent from the section on the 
Mongols as they are present elsewhere). The maps are disappointing— 
but here the Cambridge Press will no doubt plead that anything more 
elaborate would have added to the already formidable price of the 
book. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


English Industries of the Middle Ages. By L. F. Sauzman. New 
Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. 1923. xx +360 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 

Readings in English Social History, from Pre-Roman Days to a.D. 1837. 
Edited by R. B. Morgan. 1923. xxx +585 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 

Social Life in Stuart England. By Mary Coatge. [1924]. xii +188 
pp. Methuen. 6s. 

Medieval England: a new edition of Barnard’s Companion to English 
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History. Edited by H. W. C. Davis. 1924. xxi + 632 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 2ls. 


THE object, we take it, of all books in which an effort is made to 
introduce the historical student to a study of original sources or of 
antiquities is, in the first place, to give him an accurate summary of the 
results of expert enquiry as they stand up to date, and, secondly, so to 
select and present the facts that if by good fortune he is encouraged 
to push enquiry further he may start with a modicum of sound know- 
ledge as to the nature of the various subjects, their comparative 
importance, the way in which they are to be approached and the guides 
to them which are already in existence. How, if this is to be their aim, 
shall we criticise the books which are being produced ? 

Clearly we cannot do so altogether on the ground of their interest. 
The amount of new material easily accessible, yet comparatively 
unknown, is now so large that to make interesting writing out of it 
has become easy. We might, for example, praise all the books before 
us, and more like them, because they contain much that is fresh and 
stimulating : but that would be to give the modern editor credit which 
really belongs to chroniclers, or official clerks, or modern specialists, 
on whose work he draws. Any one trained in history and havi 
access to one of our now numerous public Reference Libraries shea 
be able, after some months of browsing, to produce a book of excerpts 
which would hold our attention from the sheer merit of the originals; 
any student who has taken a research degree should have by him 
material for a series of essays; and any editor who has some knowledge 
of the world of archeological learning and a list of fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries should be capable of securing collaborators for a really 
superior ‘‘ Background of History ” book. The critic, then, if he is to 
criticise at all, must do so on the ground not so much of content as of a 
high standard of judgment and technique. 

It is, indeed, important that some such criticism should be made— 
more so, perhaps, than is sometimes thought. People are apt to forget 
that it is much more difficult to write really well on a technical subject 
for the general reader than for fellow-experts : that selection, if it is 
to be based on the omission of the non-essential, and not on the 
inclusion of what is easy or pretty, is a task that only a writer of the 
widest experience should undertake; and that it is particularly easy 
to give a false suggestion of finality when writing in popular terms of 
a subject still under development. Moreover inaccurate references, 
inferior authorities, faked or otherwise bad illustrations and bad 
indexing are not only serious blemishes, because they hinder and 
discourage the reader, but also a legitimate reason for distrusting the 
editor on ground where it is more difficult to test him: if he cannot 
get a bibliography accurate, can you be sure that he has selected wisely 
or described correctly ? 

Mr. SatzMan’s book seems to us to pass all reasonable tests remark- 
ably well. The author has contrived to produce something eminently 
readable without sacrificing method or accuracy : he can say that he 
never makes a statement without giving an authority, yet the book is 
at all points suitable for the general historical reader : and the interest 
comes naturally from the subjects without any suspicion that he has 
selected the picturesque. Moreover the quantity and quality of 
original sources quoted make it obvious, even if one did not otherwise 
know, that Mr. Salzman has gained the right to address a popular 
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audience by an experience laboriously accumulated: and his work, 
while most valuable as a summary up to date, never misleads with a 

tion that the last word has been said. His book, therefore, 
while it may be supplemented as information accrues, will not, we 
believe, be readily superseded and is unquestionably one which no 
historical or reference library should be without. Its general scope 
has not been altered from the first edition: it deals with Mining 
(in four sections), Quarrying, Building and Metal-working; with 
Pottery and like industries; with Cloth-making, Leather-working, 
Fishing, and Brewing; and with the Control of Industry: we only 
wish Mr. Salzman would give us a similar volume on Agriculture and 
some of the Trades. 

The illustrations are admirably chosen; and since the author (quite 
rightly, we think) prolongs the medieval period, industrially speaking, 
well into the sixteenth century it has been possible to use a large 
number of reproductions in line from contemporary engravings; 
which discounts our regret at the pictures being in the text. The 
Index suggests supervision by the author, though we should have 
liked it longer: we wish publishers could realize that a full index to a 
book containing much detail can seldom be less than a tenth of its 
entire length and is often nearer to a sixth, though printed in small 
type and double columns. 

Mr. Morean’s work appeared originally in five parts; and it is a 
pity that some one did not notice that this has resulted in the duplica- 
tion of some of the Notes. His aim is by quotation of authorities to 
“give a true picture of Britain and its inhabitants throughout the 
centuries,” illustrating “‘ all that goes to make what we call ‘ life’ ”’; 
and in doing so to tempt his readers to explore for themselves. An 
admirable object; and we do not question the value of any of the 
261 excerpts : but we do feel bound to criticise the method of selection 
and presentation. 

Mr. Morgan has deliberately chosen printed sources; and for this 
there is something to be said: but he has also chosen editions likely 
to be easily obtainable in public libraries, and here, we think, his rule 
is certain to exclude some things which ought to be in and to include 
some which ought not; and the same may be said for the decision to 
modernise spelling. Even so, however, his rules might easily find 
defenders, What no one could defend is his practice. We are not 
told what class of readers he intends to reach, but this is presumably 
a student’s book. Now, it may be necessary (though we do not believe 
it) to modernise Chaucer for students; but it cannot be necessary to 
quote him as “ re-told ” by Miss Macaulay: it may be right to use 
Miss Jones’ edition of the Paston Letters—it cannot be right to give, 
in the same book, one passage from Gairdner’s edition, modernised, one 
from the same unmodernised, and one from Miss Jones. Nor can it 
be right that in many cases we should not be told what editor’s work 
is used, that in all the passages we tested there should be mis- 
transcriptions 1 (from printed texts!) and that Mr. Morgan should 
use, unnecessarily (and without telling us), a copy of a copy of a copy.? 

An even more serious fact is that Mr. Morgan knows, apparently, 
no difference between primary and secondary, or more remotely 


* A bad example is the nonsensical Latin on p. 213. 

* For example we are given copies (with errors) from Halliwell’s King’s Letters 
(80 cited : Halliwell’s name not mentioned) of letters which that editor copied from 
Rymer : the original being no further off than the Chancery Enrolments. 
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derived, sources. He quotes Shakespeare for the ‘‘ Passing of Feudal- 
ism,”’ Holinshed for the Danish, Norman and other periods, Haklu 
for ‘‘ England under the Plantagenets ”; mixing these excerpts blithely 
with others from Chronicles or Archives (the last at second or third 
hand), without a hint to the inexperienced student of any difference 
between contemporary authorities and later opinions which happen 
to appeal to himself. This amateurishness is amusingly accentuated 
in the “‘ Notes on Sources,”’ where a letter of William Paston produces 
a note on the Paston family, while one of Edward III yields—a 
biography of Thomas Rymer! These Notes are curiously naif and 
ineffective (what class of reader requires to be told that Julius Cesar 
“achieved the highest honours that Rome had to offer, but was 
eventually assassinated ” ?), while a certain number are misleading or 
actually wrong.} 

Compared with these, small slips and inaccuracies (e.g., p. 97, “a 
letter written by King John ’’) are of slight importance; nor have we 
space to comment on examples of unhappy style (e.g., p. 252, that 
which heads an excerpt from Latimer’s sermons with a quotation from 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle) or inconsistencies in selection.2 The illustra- 
tions, chosen by Mr. 8. C. Roberts, are apt. There is no index. 

Miss CoaTE has expanded into a volume of essays what was originally 
a course of lectures : and while we are sure that these were stimulating 
and useful we are a little doubtful whether she was wise to make the 
bid for permanence implied by printing. The arrangement is good and 
the illustrations are pleasant : but the book is readable as a newspaper 
article is readable, and we doubt if that is quite what the Author 
intended. There is a continual reaching after the picturesque, and 
the result is to create a false atmosphere. ‘ Along the highway ” we 
read “ might still be seen pack-horses laden with spices from Aleppo, 
or silk from Travancore.” Now motor-lorries laden with this kind 
of merchandise may be seen on the highways at the present day: and 
we suspect that the result on the emotions of the twentieth century 
is just as great (or small) as that of the pack-horse on those of the 
seventeenth. The same cause results in loose* and amateurish 
writing, the use of phrases which suggest the sham antique,’ and 
generalisations which Miss Coate has no space to justify.5 There are 
no footnotes; and the bibliography (not very neatly finished °), gives 
a clue to sources in some instances, but not in all.?. We are sure that 
Miss Coate has better results to give us from her researches. 

We come finally to the second edition of the Companion ; the new 
name of which, by the way, is rather misleading in its comprehensive- 
ness—or why should the Press publish Mr. Salzman? It goes without 
saying that numerous students will be glad to be able to purchase 
this standard work: but we are afraid there may be found some to 


1 Particularly those on archives, pp. 570-572. s ¢ 

* To take only one instance, the inclusion of The Nut-brown Maid might be 
justified if this were an introduction to English Literature; but it is not. . 

* Thus the chapter on ordinary 17th-century children in Englaad contains a 
whole paragraph about two Royal children painted by Velasquez in Spain. Here 
there is neither need nor room for foreign illustration ; and if there were it would 
be better sought among the numerous paintings of children by Flemish masters. 

‘ e.g. such phrases as ‘ many a Viking and Norman ancestor” (p. 131); “ with 
their black panelled walls ” (p. 129). 

5 eg. “men felt hedged about with mystery’ (p. 153): “cases of cruelty 
and desertion were infrequent ” (p. 25). ’ 

* Christian names are sometimes given, sometimes not : Publishers never. 

? Who, for example, are Peter Heylin (p. 30) and Mary Fisher (p. 36) ? 
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murmur, as in the case of Stubb’s Charters, that they would rather 
have the original edition. It is not that we would criticise the choice 
of contributors—indeed one must welcome most heartily both old and 
new.! Nor would we cavil at some remodelling after twenty-two years : 
it introduces many admirable new illustrations (including a number of 
Mr. Greening Lamborn’s charming photographs); and in the case of 
the text our criticism, if we ventured on any, would be that we would 
have welcomed in some instances a little more rather than less altera- 
tion. But it is difficult, unless one is expert on each of the sections 
handled (a learning which none, we imagine, would claim) to be 
particular upon this point,’ because the sources of knowledge are 
hidden from us: there are practically no footnotes * and the ‘“ Books 
for Reference ” 4 make no pretence, we take it, to be all the authors 
have consulted. This brings us to our principal criticism. 

The value of this book has been so widely recognised and at the 
same time there has been, since its publication, such an enormous 
increase in knowledge and materials, and such an advance in the 
technique of editing and production, that one expected in this new 
edition something very good indeed : and, frankly, we are disappointed. 
One most unfortunate editorial blunder has been dealt with else- 
where >: but Mr. Oppenheim is not the only author whose work has 
been revised without indication either of the reviser’s name or of the 
passages altered. We have already referred to the lack of information 
as to Sources, but must really emphasise it: the student is not even 
given a general note upon the effect (in some cases revolutionary) 
of the vast mass of record and general archeological works published 
during the last twenty years. The Bibliographies, given separately 
after each section, naturally overlap; and naturally what is given in 
bibliography A has to be omitted from B and C: an inconvenient 
system, not improved by the fact that there is no systematic cross- 
reference. The illustrations are greatly improved, but their reproduction 
is not: we may recognise regretfully an economic necessity for the 
printing of half-tones in the text, but the system might have been 
applied to lessening the number of objects reproduced from re-draw- 
ing: and there is no excuse for incomplete references. The Index 
and Glossary show little system : one finds a word in one or the other, 
or both, or neither;? the Glossary does not always agree with the 
text;® and the Index contains many small anomalies ® and does not 
cover illustrations or sources. 


? The new are Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn (Ecclesiastical Architecture) ; Miss Rose 
Graham, Mr. A. G. Little and Mr. Geoffrey Baskerville (The Monks, The Friars 
and the Secular Clergy); Mr. Falconer Madan (Handwriting); Mr. Strickland 
Gibson (Printed Books); and Mr. G. C. Brooke (Coinage): Mr. C. J. ffoulkes has 
revised the two chapters on Costume by the late Mr. Hartshorne. 

* Perhaps the present writer may be allowed in this connection to hint a doubt 
of the optimism which leads the learned author of Chapter XI. § 2 to the conclusion 
that this short section, with the plates, will “‘ give a student a fair chance of starting 
for himself on a medieval document.”’ 

* Except in Mr. Baskerville’s article: and even in these one would gladly 
have had more references. 

* The Lists vary in character: Mr. Brooke’s, for instance, struck us as being 
much better than some of the others. 

5 See a lettter from ‘‘ the late M. Oppenheim ” in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 13 March, 1924. 

* Such as “MS. in Public Record Office” (p. 457). We must also protest 
against the trimmed half-tone (Figs. 171, 358). 

. See, e.g., the words Genouillére, Wimple, Coudiére, Ogee, etc. 

» See, €.9., cyclaton (Glossary and p. 152). 

e.g., Navy figures in the Index, but not Army. 
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These are small blemishes : but they do not reflect credit nor inspire 
confidence. And indeed we feel bound to express in conclusion some 
regret that, to judge by two of the books before us, the standard of the 
two great University Presses, in the matters both of reading and 
editing, is becoming lower rather than higher. 

HiLary JENKINSON. 


British Borough Charters, 1216-1307. Edited by Apotpuvus Battarp 
and James Tair. 1923. cii + 400 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 42s. 


THE late Mr. Adolphus Ballard, who, though not a professional 
scholar, brought as much devotion and thoroughness to his chosen 
pursuit as Browning’s Grammarian, and had followed up his pioneer 
volume on the Domesday Boroughs by the publication, in 1913, of 
British Borough Charters, 1042-1216, left behind, at his premature 
death two years later, materials for a further volume covering the 
thirteenth century, upon which, however, a large part of the editorial 
work still remained to be done; and this has been undertaken by 
Professor Tait, who is the chief living authority on the subject. 

The most fundamental part of the materials for the history of 
the two most creative centuries of British urban development have 
thus been made accessible, with all the aids of the best scholarship, 
including that of translation, to an ever-increasing body of students 
of local institutional and economic history; and the pathetic in- 
adequacy of the results of so much devoted but isolated labour in 
the field of local history ought before long to be a thing of the past. 

The century after 1216 cannot compare with the one before it 
in the constructive character of its charters. In the later of these 
periods the foundations are already laid and the main precedents 
established. Only in the few years, 1255-57, of unrest and fiscal 
pressure that precede the Barons’ Wars, is there a flow of charters 
that recalls in number and in liberality the lavish grants of John. 
It can scarcely be doubted, however, that the thirteenth century, 
in England, as on the Continent, was marked by as great an expan- 
sion of municipal life and liberty as the twelfth; and this is shown 
not only by the transference of the privileges already formulated to 
new urban centres, but also by the great multiplication of seignioral 
boroughs, of which there are thirty-three in Mr. Ballard’s twelfth- 
century list and nearly thrice that number in the list for the thirteenth 
century. The right of market was not confined to boroughs, still 
less to royal boroughs, although very considerable restrictions in 
detail were created by the grant of gild merchant and similar privileges 
to both classes of boroughs. The emergence from servile conditions 
of an increasing body of burgesses with very various degrees of 
— must have greatly augmented the mobility of the population 
as a whole. 

The question as to what constituted a borough is therefore 
sufficiently important to redeem from the reproach of antry the 
very full discussion which it has received. e contribution made 
by Dr. Tait lies not merely in further emphasising the elasticity of 
the term, but in revealing the historical significance of its elasticity. 
The writ for enforcing watch and ward of 1252, in requiring a watch 
of twelve men in every borough, probably fixed a standard of police 
too high for many places that had borne the name, In summoning 
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members to the Parliaments of 1275 and 1283, the king had no 
interest in restricting fiscal responsibility to boroughs that came up 
to this standard, and therefore sent writs to many ville mercatorie, some 
of which had been earlier known as boroughs. In the writs summoning 
later parliaments the term borough was again stretched so as to cover 
all these ville, many of which proved ultimately unequal to the burden 
of parliamentary status. 

The essential feature of the medieval borough as defined by 
Dr. Tait lay in burgage tenure, i.e. “tenements held by low 
quit-rents and freely transferable.” Later on the term came to 
connote more privileges and responsibilities and at the same time to 
denote a smaller number of places. The case of the Lancashire 
boroughs cited by Dr. Tait is specially interesting. There were 
twenty-three of these created between 1066 and 1372, of which only 
four retained borough status at the end of the Middle Ages, the rest 
having lapsed into “a kind of urban manor” or become extinct. 
But of those that had lapsed in status, three at least (Manchester, 
Bolton and Warrington) had by the seventeenth century come to take 
the lead in the industrial deveiopment of Lancashire; and this result 
is generally attributed to their having retained the freedom of economic 
intercourse originally embodied in burgage tenure, whilst escaping 
the other privileges and responsibilities which had later come to be 
regarded as essentials of borough status. 

This seems to imply that the possibilities of economic and social 
growth were not entirely dependent on the acquisition of corporate 
privileges embodied in charters. And the same appears to be true 
of political growth, where it might perhaps be less expected. Before 
1215, London alone was expressly authorised by charter to elect a 
mayor, yet Mr. Ballard was able to show that in nine other leading 
cities and boroughs the right to do so had been assumed and was 
implicitly recognised by the sending of royal writs to the mayors 
of those places; and the example must have been followed by a 
large number of boroughs, great and small, before the next case of 
authorisation by charter, that of Nottingham in 1284. A whole 
chapter of English municipal history is summed up in Dr. Tait’s remark 
that “the Crown did not concern itself with the way in which the 
mayors and bailiffs took the opinion or secured the assistance of their 
communities, provided it was done peaceably and in order.”” Whether 
the elections at Ipswich in 1200 were following precedents as the 
truly “unique and invaluable record” seems to claim or not, there 
can be no doubt that the creative beginnings of municipal legislative 
and executive organs go back to that period, and that a critical stage 
in this development had already been reached by the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In the grants of gild merchant, of the farm of 
the borough, and of the various legal privileges securing the exclusion 
of the sheriff, the charters reflect some of the chief positive and 
negative conditions of this growth of autonomy; but they tell us 
little or nothing of the effects it produced in the widely varying 
economic and social environment of the different boroughs, or even 
of the fairly general cases of conflicting interests venunied in other 
sources which may be regarded as symptoms of growth and as the 
best evidences of the composition and structure of the communities 
concerned. 

It would have been impossible to have included a fully repre- 
sentative set of documents other than charters which illustrate these 
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dynamic aspects of borough history, and this gives a greater value 
and ee to the few for which room has been found, especially 
one embodying the legal reforms authorised by the Earl of Lancaster 
at Leicester in 1277, and the ordinances of Grimsby and Great Yar. 
mouth, since these attempt to handle the chief causes of dispute 
found elsewhere, i.e. the abuse of the powers of taxation, and the 
divergent interpretations of the powers and privileges embodied in 
the grant of gild merchant. Between 1256 and 1290 “the com. 
munity,” or the “ lesser commune,” “ the poor men ” or “ the young 
men” of London, Oxford, York, Lincoln, Yarmouth, Carlisle and 
Gloucester are found complaining that “the magnates” or “ the 
rich men” or “the old legal men” are levying a great deal more 
tallage from them than they pay over to the king. The obvious 
explanation lies in the forced loans on account of taxation through 
which the leading burgesses have become creditors of the rest, and 
which a century later were the main cause of the arrest in the growth 
of the boroughs. The movement of resistance to this form of oppres- 
sion was combined with an attempt to maintain or re-establish the 
gild principle of equal shares in the monopolies and privileges of local 
trade which the enterprise and capital of the richer gildsmen had set 
aside. “If any merchant,” says the Grimsby ordinance of 1258, 
“enter the port and is unwilling to sell . . . except to one or more 
of his friends who have been wont to make loans to him . . . he or 
they . . . shall have only the third part, and the neighbouring 
burgesses two parts . . . provided they hold land in burgages.”’ 

he records of Leicester in 1260 show the gild merchant there 
trying to adopt a freer policy of co-operation with foreign traders, 
which was, however, apparently set aside almost immediately. That 
the craft gilds of London may be regarded as specialised forms of the 
gild merchant is shown by the aldermanic denunciation of the charters 
granted by FitzThomas and Hervey to them as being “ to the in- 
tolerable loss of all merchants coming to London and visiting the 
fairs of England.” Norwich, which like London was free from the 
restrictions of a gild merchant, got a clause inserted in its charter of 
1256 ‘‘ that no gild be holden henceforth in the city to the damage 
of the said city.” With the exception of a reference to the decay of 
the Oxford Weavers’ gild, this is the sole item relating to craft gilds 
in the volume; and this fact, in view of the very active though un- 
chartered part played by craft gilds in London, Norwich and other 
places in the thirteenth century, is a useful reminder of the danger of 
accepting the absence of a charter as proving the non-existence, or 
the granting of one as proving the inauguration, of any social institu- 
tion. There can, however, be no doubt of the primary value of 
charters both as a form of record and as a basis of historical study. 
This book is an indispensable starting-point for anyone who would 
set out to explore the little-known social and constitutional history 
of English towns in the thirteenth century, and such an explorer will 
not fail to realise his great debt of gratitude to Mr. Ballard and Pro- 
fessor Tait. GrorcEe Unwin. 


The Grey Friars of Canterbury, 1224 to 1538. By Cuaries Corron. 

- 1924. xvi+ 112 pp. Collectanea Franciscana, ii. By C. L. 
Krinasrorp and others. 1922. iv +166 pp. Manchester: 
British Soc. off Franciscan Studies. (Extra Ser. II, and Vol. X.). 
Annual subscription 10s. 6d. 
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The Early Franciscans and Jesuits. By A. S. B. Freer. 1922. 
viii +142 pp. S.P.C.K. (Studies in Church History). 6s. 


Tue Franciscan movement belongs to the romance of history. 
That is why the Society of Franciscan Studies, of which Dr. Seton 
(University College, London) is now the Secretary, is able to con- 
tinue issuing to its subscribers contributions to sound learning for 
which, but for St. Francis, it would have been hard to secure adequate 
support. Of those before us, Dr. Cotton’s is the lighter reading. 
Canterbury is an especially interesting Franciscan house, being the 
first resting-place of the nine brave friars who introduced the Order 
into England in 1224, and therefore chosen for the celebration of 
the 700th anniversary of their arrival. Dr. Cotton’s knowledge of 
local detail enables him to give a picturesque account of this event, and 
he adds to that a careful description of the site which they ultimately 
obtained for their buildings. Only one of these survives, a structure 
spanning the small arm of the Stour, 8.E. of the church. There is 
a an ancient bridge at another point. Illustrations and plans of 
all these are given. The house was not a large one, and its history is 
mainly of domestic interest, though two of its guardians were involved in 
the case of the ‘‘ holy maid of Kent,” and suffered for treason in 1534. 
The friars seem to have been popular in Canterbury, and received many 
bequests from the townsmen, details of which have been extracted 
from the local collections of wills. Mr. R. H. Goodsal adds a chapter 
describing the restoration of the existing building in 1919. The 
frontispiece is an excellent process-block of the common seal, repre- 
senting the martyrdom of St. Thomas. 

The Collectanea include some of the documents on which the 
Canterbury history is founded, edited by Dr. Cotton; a paper by 
Miss Deanesly on the harmony of the Gospels attributed to John 
de Caulibus, but possibly by St. Bonaventura, to whom the MSS. 
uniformly assign it; Mr. J. P. Gilson’s account of the historical inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse written in 1242 by one Alexander, “ vir 
simplex et laicus,’’ which he shows to be closely related to the Annales 
Stadenses ; a study by Dr. M. R. James of the list of libraries pre- 
fixed to the “ Catalogue ” of John Boston, which is clearly derived 
from a similar list of Franciscan origin; a considerable supplement 
gr C. L. Kingsford to his Grey Friars of London; and a note by 

. A. G. Little on Friar Henry of Wodstone and the Jews. It is 
perhaps a little misleading to speak, as Mr. Gilson does, of the 
“schoolmaster of Bremen”: not that the scholasticus did not teach, 
but because he usually corresponds, in foreign chapters, to the 
chancellor of an English cathedral. Mr. Kingsford’s additions give 
further information, mainly from wills, about the inside of the Grey- 
friars’ church in Newgate Street, the persons buried there, and the 
names of the friars. Alice Creke, one of their benefactors, whose 
will was proved in 1414, names among her bequests a ‘“‘ pouder box 
scriptum cum istis verbis, Anglice ‘Strawe on pouder enough,’” a 
precept which no longer needs enforcing. 

_In Mr. Freer’s book, by way of contrast, the romance is the main 
thing. It consists of popular lectures delivered in Salisbury Cathedral 
and elsewhere during the War. Is it unfair to attribute to the occasion 
of their delivery his insistence on the democratic character of the 
Franciscan movement and the autocratic nature of the Jesuit con- 
stitution? One cannot help a certain suspicion that the presentation 
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then current of the Allies as the friends of freedom and the Germans 
as the apostles of tyranny has sharpened Mr. Freer’s comparison of 
the Franciscans and the Jesuits. But even though we feel that the 
scales are not held quite even, we must admit that the book has a 
good deal of reading behind it. Indeed one of its faults is the habit 
of quoting judgments from other writers where we would rather have 
the author’s own opinion. All the same, the book is interestin 
reading, and makes one hope that Mr. Freer will deal with the Jesuits 
on a larger scale. His chapter on their missions suggests that he 
might write something valuable on that side of their history, which 
their political activities have done much to obscure. He owes them 
some amends for his treatment of the Provincial Letters, where he 
completely loses sight of their case against the asceticism of Port 
Royal, and even fails to make the common point that works on casuistry 
are not intended for the patient but for the physician. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Thomas de Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 1317-1327. By E. H. Pearce, 
Litt.D., Bishop of Worcester. 1923. xii + 274 pp. S.P.C.K. 
15s. 


WE admire the energy of a modern bishop who, in less than five 
years from his arrival in his diocese, can find time to calendar the 
register of one of his predecessors and collect what he has learned 
from it into a substantial volume. The publication of his calendar 
depends upon the ability of the Worcestershire Historical Society to 
surmount the difficulties which at the present time it shares with 
other similar organisations: in the meantime, we have this historical 
introduction, easily and agreeably written in the spirit of enthusiasm 
for research which Dr. Pearce cultivated at Westminster and has 
already put to proof in earlier books. He has a keen appreciation 
of the human aspect of his documents. His vivacious preface, with 
its ingenious account of his catechism of the shade of Bishop Cobham, 
will possibly awaken doubts in the minds of more austere historians, 
but is well calculated to attract the interest of those who have not 
yet discovered the value of episcopal registers. His anxiety to paint 
a lively portrait of the bishop may occasionally induce him to read 
into official language more than it can actually be made to bear. 
Cobham, however, was evidently a man of generous disposition and 
warm friendships, and, to judge from Dr. Pearce’s summary of his 
letters to some of his brother prelates, his register contains a certain 
amount of personal correspondence which reveals something of his 
character. We should have been glad, however, of an assurance 
that the diplomatic aspect of the register and its method of composition 
had been fully considered. Perhaps this is reserved for an introduc- 
tion to the finished work, and it may be noted that the first paragraph 
of the book contains an acknowledgment of the insufficiency of an 
official register as a source of biographical detail. 

No pains have been spared to consult available sources for the 
facts of Cobham’s earlier life, his family relations, his preferments 
and employments in the service of the Crown, and the circumstances 
of his election to the Primacy in 1313. The account of his household 
as bishop is carefully compiled, and Dr. Pearce, who has an observant 
eye for details which may easily be passed over, shows how large @ 
part was played in the administration of the diocese by clerks drawn 
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from Cobham’s native county. Chapters dealing with main features 
of diocesan work discuss such questions as the titles exhibited by 
candidates for ordination, the system of exchange of benefices, 
licences for non-residence and appropriations of churches with accurate 
insight and abundant illustration. The register provides a fair 
foundation for an estimate of the condition of religious houses visited 
by Cobham, while for his relations with the prior and convent of 
Worcester additional material is drawn from the Liber Albus. Mis- 
prints and errors of detail are very few: there is occasional uncer- 
tainty in the identification of unfamiliar or doubtful names, and 
there are one or two small misreadings in a Latin document printed 
on pp. 114-15. A. Hamitton THOMPsoN. 


Calendar of Close Rolls, Richard II, Vol. IV. 1389-92. 1922. 788 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £2. 


Tue documents calendared in the volume of the Calendar of 
Close Rolls covering the years 1389-92, that is, the earlier part of 
Richards II’s “constitutional” government, throw light upon an 
immense variety of subjects, political, ecclesiastical, economic, and 
miscellaneous. 

The miscellaneous items may be illustrated by a casual glance 
down the letter A in the index, which yields admirals, alum, ambas- 
sadors, armour, ancient demesne, ashes (not traceable on p. 253) 
and avoirdupois. There are several interesting details as to the persons 
sent as ambassadors; Prussia sends a Knight of the Order of St. Mary, 
Genoa a Doctor of Laws; they have special safe-conducts, and are 
made free of customs and subsidies. 

But the great bulk of the documents deal with economic questions, 
both mercantile and agrarian. There is a wealth of detail concerning 
trade with the Italian States—Genoa, Lucca, Florence, Venice, 
Lombardy, Milan—with La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Bayonne and Valencia ; 
with Liibeck and the Hanse. The exemptions from petty customs 
include some curious articles of personal and household use—e.g. 
three ivory combs in case, iron “ rakkes ” for the kitchen, pots and 
pans, embroidery, beds and bed furniture. Queen Anne obtained 
an exemption to send to her mother the Empress two woollen cloths, 
two cloths of worsted, and a piece of cloth of ‘‘ Reynes,” without pay- 
ment of custom ; this is an interesting testimony to the growing repute 
of English cloth, in quality as well as quantity. The phrase “a 
Statute Merchant ” is apparently used as the equivalent of a recog- 
nisance for debt ; in a question of debts owed by merchants of Bayonne 
the franc is rated at 40d. 

_ As regards agrarian problems, there is nothing of outstanding 
interest. A few disputed cases of villeinage occur; religious houses 
still imprisoned as serfs or niefs men who claimed to be free-born. 
But the services of villeins are rarely mentioned in any detail in con- 
nection with land in dispute, though rents in kind are still frequent ; 
it is impossible to discover whether the services mentioned are actually 
performed. A striking echo of the rising of 1381 occurs on p. 545. 
A certain Margaret, wife of Thomas of Shardelowe, late one of the 
Justices of the peace in Kent, petitions that she should not be required 


: ¥ The entries under Ambassadors are imperfectly and apparently inaccurately 
indexed, and those concerning ancient demesne are partly under Tenure, partly 
as “ Ancient Demesne.” 
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to deliver rolls, records or estreats concerning his office, because at 
the time of the insurrection of the Commons in Kent all such records, 
etc., then in his custody were for the most part burnt with his own 
goods and chattels, and the residue taken away by the insurgents, 
Little or nothing is to be learned about Enclosure, though there is 
one long story about a proposed enclosure in the forest of Cannock 
(p. 92). A wholesale lease of four manors in Sussex was made by 
Dame Mary Seyntcler to her son, with the stipulation that the rent 
(92 marks, 6s. 8d.) should be payable “in the cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, London, at a place in the body of the church called the 
Resurrection.”” Municipal history fills a comparatively small place 
in this volume, with the exception of the constant references to the 
London trades and guilds. Perhaps the most interesting item is the 
story of the rebuilding of the Gildhall at Lincoln, because it was low 
and inconvenient, and “ athwart the street which leads through the 
midst of the city”; certain citizens ‘‘ with evil mind, cleaving rather 
to their own will, are refusing to contribute to the building thereof.” 

The entries concerning ecclesiastical history deal for the most part 
with chantries, their endowment and control; alien priories occur only 
once in the index, though there is an entry on p. 265 which describes 
how the King first seized the alien priory of ‘‘ Hermodesworth ” and 
then demised it again to the prior for a set yearly Farm. There is a 
long letter (printed in Federa) from the King to the Pope, explaining 
the evils which ensue from the translation of bishops, whereby “ he 
who leaps highest may pay most abundantly,” and protesting against 
Papal Provisions. 

A case of impeachment of a certain John Marham, who had 
apparently been one of the leaders in 1381, and excepted from the 
King’s grace, is described as being made, “‘ for treason and felony by 
the Commons in the Parliament lately holden at Westminster, and 
especially by knights coming to that Parliament for the commonalty 
of the city of London.” 

The volume concludes with a supplementary fragment of a roll 
containing licences to pass over sea. A. E. Levert. 


The Religious Life of Henry VI. By Carprinat Gasquet. 1923. 
xii+ 141 pp. Bell. 5s. 

The Miracles of King Henry VI: an account and translation from 
the B.M. MS. Royal 13 C. viii. Introductions by Ronald Knox and 
Shane Leslie. 1923. 224 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue piety and sanctity of Henry VI were best displayed in the 
foundation of his Colleges at Eton and Cambridge; and his religious 
life might well be left at that. Many, however, will sympathize with 
the desire of his Roman Catholic alumni to put him on an equality 
with the Blessed Mary (Queen of Scots) or with the Anglo-Catholic 
Martyr her grandson. But these two volumes, though tasteful and 
interesting, will hardly advance any serious “ proposal for Henry's 
canonization.” : 

The Cardinal’s little dissertation does not really correct anything 
or “ bring to light important historical facts.” It has six pretty 
pictures and eight scrappy chapters, on Henry’s Early Life (from 
the Dictionary of National Biography), his Religious Life (from John 
Blackman *), his Foundations, the “ testimony of contemporaries 

1 See History, v. 186. 
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(principally Stow and Harpsfield, who were a century or more after 
Blackman), Henry VII’s petition (nothing new), relations with the 
Pope (State letters from the Bekyngton Correspondence), the Miracles 
(seven samples only), and Cultus and Popular Devotion (fragments 
with blunders). There are many verbal carelessnesses—Maunday for 
Maundy, Litualia for Ritualia, referitur for reperitur, Francesco 
Petrarch, plums for plumps, Loggar for Loggan, and (on p. 126) an 
unintelligible hash in three lines of a simple verse of six lines which 
is correctly transcribed and elegantly rendered by Father Knox 
(p. 30). There are similar lapses in the statements. For instance, 
any reader would suppose from the Cardinal’s language on pp. 60 and 
119 (also from Mr. Leslie’s remark, p. 3), that a statue of the King 
was erected in York Minster as part of the cult, and that it is there 
still. In fact it was put up as the last in that series of fifteen kings, 
which includes William Rufus, Stephen and John; it was removed in 
the sixteenth century; and the figure which is now in the last niche 
on the screen, in substitution for the intruded one of James I, was 
executed by Richard Taylor about 1845. More serious is the tendency 
to exaggeration; no evidence is adduced for such phrases as 
“ universal pilgrimage,” ‘‘ the national saint of the country,” “ very 
general devotion,” “ clear evidence,” ‘‘ no room for doubting,” “ great 
care in taking the original depositions.” A statement about an attesta- 
tion on p. 110 does not tally with Father Knox’s note on the same 
case (p. 148). 

The other book, though it contains similar slips, is much more 
scholarly in style, and does contain a large amount of anecdota. It is 
unfortunate therefore that its value should be greatly impaired by 
obscurity of method and object. Mr. Leslie’s contribution of seven 
and a half pages is insignificant, consisting of a few remarks to intro- 
duce the eight pages of quite pleasing Latin and English hymns and 
prayers to or about the King. He says that “the possibility of his 
canonization has been mentioned in Rome.” Miss Salisbury’s tran- 
scription of the text of the original MS—one hundred and sixty-six 
epitomes and twenty-three of the narratives—appears to be accurate ; 
but she has been ill-advised in preserving not only the spelling but 
the (so-called) punctuation, which merely obscures the sense. Un- 
fortunately she omits the notes, Probatum, etc.; the translator calls 
attention to (some of) these, but does not always or often give the 
exact words. The variants in the text indicate that the MS. is not 
a copy; they seem to be author’s corrections and improvements. 
Father Knox is presumably responsible for revising this; but his 
English version sometimes includes more than is printed of the Latin 
(e.g. on p. 137), sometimes omits important words (e.g. on p- 96, the 
pleasing detail that an innocent man, who was resuscitated after 
being hanged, shammed dead, quamdiu extra sacrum se fore sanctuarium 
perpendebat). Sometimes he mistranslates (as ‘‘ games and dancing ” 
for jocis et salaciis—of a one year old !), and he constantly paraphrases, 
no doubt for the improvement of the style. His English is semi- 
archaic and often allusive; and though he is obliged to pass lightly 
over a child’s “ burnt cranium,” which was offered at Windsor, “ having 
been replaced by a new growth,” not infrequently his version is 
distinctly humorous; ¢.g. porriginosa peste pustularum percussus = 
pestered with a plague of prickling pimples. One cannot help sus- 


pecting him of having i : , - 
tion of football - 131 — in some way the delightful descrip 
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His comments, too, are always amusing, and though he is not a 
medievalist ae his ideas about the capital L (p. 190), about 
the Hospitallers (p. 62), and about the Christian name Mary (p. 222)— 
his natural acuteness takes him a long way in dealing with the place. 
names and the folk-lore. 

It is the more unfortunate therefore that his predisposition against 
‘disbelief in ecclesiastical miracles’? has led him to adopt an un- 
satisfactory “ principle in editing the miracles.” He prints fully (with 
slight excisions) ‘‘ only those which were investigated under Henry VIII 
and verified upon investigation,” though “‘ it would have been possible 
to print twenty-three miracles in full which would have had more 
literary value in them.” But he does not print all the notes which 
are alleged to attest even these. For the others, we are given only 
the epitomes, i.e. the headings of the chapters. The result is that 
the twenty-three narratives are presented in a manner which deprives 
them of any evidential value they could possibly have, even with the 
credulous; for the rest we are obviously dependent on Father Knox’s 
pleasure, and we lose many points of “literary, antiquarian, or geo- 
graphical interest,” such as the coin-bending, now degenerated into 
pin-bending, and the measurements of the body for votive tapers, 
which might be valuable to students of beliefs and customs. So 
Father Knox’s work falls between two stools; his attempt to combine 
hagiology and archaeology is partial and therefore unscientific on 
both sides. 

Nor will his main theory of the character of this collection hold 
water. He assumes without evidence that 


They were compiled originally from the sworn testimony of pilgrims who 
had gone all the way to Windsor to testify their gratitude. So compiled, they 
remained untouched for thirty years or so; after which the question of their 
genuineness was raised ab initio, with a full local investigation. Even at that 
distance of time, twenty-three miracles out of seventy-seven were declared 
“proved,” and if the investigation had been complete this number ought to 
have risen to something over forty. The attestation in each case was made by 
the person for whose benefit the miracle was done, and by two other first-hand 
witnesses (p. 28). 

Now even if none of the miraculés had been mere infants, nothing 
in this volume warrants such positive assertions. All we can discover 
is that in twenty-three cases the word probatum or verum with a place- 
name, and sometimes personal names, has been added in the margin, 
probably by the same person who underlined names, etc., in the 
text. But at what date? In what script? Was it thirty years after 
1481 or after 1500? Was any action taken? Is there any certain 
indication of the localities of the alleged investigations? Is there 
any vestige of confirmation of them in the Registers or State Papers 
of (say) 1528? Is there the slightest trace either of the “ vernacular 
account” or of any formal report? Of course not; and Father 
Knox himself admits that the author of the Latin text “has retold 
the story in his own language,” which is that of an educated man 
with some idea of style and a fair collection of classical words and 
phrases. The insertion of identifiable place-names is no guarantee 
of truth. In all that Father Knox has printed there is only one 
reference to direct information, gquemadmodum ego ex ipsius Stephani 
ore didici (p. 102); and that comes from the most absurd of all the 
“ verified ” miracles, the story of the two carters and the wine which 


Cf. Dr. James’s Byland Ghost Stories: Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxvii, 413. 
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burst the obturamentum capitale or “ chyme ” of the cask and spouted 
out not less than twenty feet, until by the patronage of King Henry 
the flow was miraculously stayed, though you could put your finger 
or thumb or even (teste Stephano) your hand into the hole, after which 
the contents were miraculously replenished. 

The whole of this literature (including the hymns) is learned in 
character, not popular. Henry’s tomb at Chertsey Abbey, like 
Edward II’s at Gloucester, Thomas of Lancaster’s at Pontefract 
(and his effigy in St. Paul’s), Archbishop Scrope’s and many others, 
began to attract the devout and credulous populace. So he was 
moved to Windsor, not as a more obscure place, but as patronised 
by Richard III and under his personal observation. The Canons of 

indsor—a rather parvenu chapter—had already, by annexing 
North Marston, acquired full rights in “‘ Master John Schorn, gentle- 
man born,” whose devil-trap boot, as a cure for gout and ague, is 
said to have been worth £500 a year (Tudor money) at the Dissolution. 
So they welcomed the chance of exploiting “‘ Holy Harry’s hat for 
healing headache ” as well. A Yorkist Archbishop of York might be 
nasty about the cult; but Henry VII, who was not only the head of 
the house of Lancaster, but actually nephew by the half-blood of the 
ill-treated King who had prophesied his success, encouraged it. So 
stories (and pilgrims) multiplied, and various churches added another 
new and picturesque figure to their Late Perpendicular screens; we 
might even strengthen our dynasty by a canonization, if the fees were 
not so exorbitant. Meanwhile the Deans of Windsor and their literary 
friends could write up the candidate, possibly for the new printing- 
press. Later on, when Henry VIII still thinks that he can keep on 
good terms with the Papal Court, some one (perhaps) takes out the 
anonymous Latin “ version’ and notes where the stories came from 
and which of them seem the most plausible. Possibly the writer 
of the “notes ’’ was Nicholas Harpsfield, who used the MS. But 
nothing more comes of it all; and if the case is to be revived four 
centuries later, at least three up-to-date miracles, scientifically attested, 
ought to be required. 

To atone for this scepticism, the reviewer must conclude by ex- 
pressing a hope that Father Knox will print some more of the “ un- 
verified ” instances; they are evidently worth the trouble, positively 
as well as negatively. Meanwhile three emendations may be offered. 
Exsolvisti will not do in place of exaltisti ; that is probably a “ back- 
formation” from evaltio (= exaltatio). Latissaquense is the neo-Latin 
adjective not of Lewes but of Broadwater. ‘In certe cythera Rex 
Henricus ” would not scan (as the editor sees) with his emendation 
“In Chertsey theca,” even if that were Latin. Cythera probably 
represents Suthereya (= Surrey); and the four syllables wanted are 
either In Certseia or In Suthereya, one of these being a gloss on the 
other; or perhaps the two words have combined to oust an appropriate 
adjective, such as Gloriosus. 

H. E. D. BLakIstTon. 


The Life and Reign of Edward IV. By Cora L. Scorrenp. 1923. 
2 vols. x + 595+ 526 pp. Longmans. £2 12s. 6d. 


Miss ScorrExp, if we may judge from these two volumes, has no doubt 
that “history is past politics.” She offers to our dazzled gaze a film, 
about 1000 pages long, of “ armies and emperors and kings, all doing 
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various kinds of things.’”’ There is blowing of trumpets and beati 
of drums; sedition is plotted and rebellion rears its head; battles 
are fought and murders perpetrated; we see the inside of courts and 
council-chambers; and if now and again a wealthy merchant and 
sometimes a crowd of smaller folk are suffered to appear, these never 
hold the screen for long. And as this spectacle is presented to us, 
as far as possible, in chronological order, our minds are continually 
jumping from one unfinished episode to another. At the end we 
have a good general impression of how things were done, but a some- 
what vague idea of what exactly happened. 

There is no question, however, that what Miss Scofield set out 
to do she has done exceedingly well. The book is the outcome of 
research of unsurpassable diligence and thoroughness. Only those 
who have tried to carry out similar investigations can fully appreciate 
how much it must have cost in time, labour, patience, resolution and 
—may we be pardoned for adding—money, a factor often overlooked 
by those who have the Public Record Office and the British Museum 
round the corner, but no trivial consideration to the medievalist of 
the American continent. It is well known that contemporary 
narratives of the events of Edward IV’s reign are scarce and meagre; 
and there can be few works on political history which owe so much 
to official records as Miss Scofield’s book, much of which is based 
on State documents which in all probability no one ever read from 
the time when they were written until they came under her scrutiny. 

Nevertheless, the story told by Miss Scofield does not necessitate 
much revision of commonly-accepted opinions. Sometimes, of course, 
her details lend a new interest to a familiar outline. For instance, 
her very full treatment of the diplomatic rivalry of the Yorkist and 
Lancastrian parties gives to the Wars of the Roses a coherence and 
a —— which hitherto they have seemed to lack. Throughout, 
in fact, Miss Scofield devotes particular attention to international 
relations, and what she tells us on this theme is probably the most 
valuable feature of the book. Edward’s reign is not usually thought 
of as a time when England cut much of a figure in foreign affairs; 
but Miss Scofield shows that her relations with continental states 
affected the issue of her civil strife far more than has been supposed, 
that Edward himself was unceasingly engaged in diplomatic projects 
and intrigues, and that, though he was no match in subtlety for 
Louis XI, he was feared and courted by foreign potentates throughout 
his reign. This is the more remarkable in view of the sanguine 
persistence with which the Lancastrians struggled against adversity 
and the popular devotion which their cause evidently inspired, notably 
in Wales, but also in many parts of England. On the whole, how- 
ever, Miss Scofield confirms the impression which previous writers 
have given. Edward’s faults are perhaps extenuated and his merits 
over-emphasised; but he is proved to have been less ruthless, at 
any rate in the first part of his reign, than tradition would make him, 
and for the rest, Miss Scofield, while she apparently considers him a 
better man than any of his chief associates or rivals, never tries to 
exhibit him as a hero. Margaret of Anjou hardly gets enough credit 
for her courage and resource, which appear very strikingly in Miss 
Scofield’s narrative, and the great Earl of Warwick was, on her own 
showing, a better and abler man than she thinks him—perhaps the 
best and ablest of the prominent Englishmen of his time. That, 
indeed, is but faint praise; for there is little to admire in the men 
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and women whose doings fill Miss Scofield’s pages. They were a 
stupid, unprincipled and treacherous set, and after reading her book 
we feel that the hard things that have been said about England in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century are fully justified. 

We should like, finally, to ask Miss Scofield to write another book 
about Edward IV. It should not take her long, as she has evidently 
collected all the necessary evidence. In the book we want her to 
write, she will reveal her views on many subjects which she has 
treated inconclusively or not at all. It would be interesting to know, 
for example, how highly she rates the military skill of a king who 
owed his throne to a successful battle, secured himself in possession 
of it by another, and after being ousted recovered it by two more. 
We should welcome fuller discussion of the battles themselves, notably 
of Towton; for we would value Miss Scofield’s opinions on that 

uzzling fight more highly than those expressed in the article by the 
ate Professor Ransome to which she refers us, written thirty-five 
years ago and superseded by later research. Again, what does Miss 
Scofield really think about Sir James Ramsay’s views on the size of 
medieval armies (i. 86)? In more than one passage she hints that 
the numbers given by the chroniclers are more worthy of credence than 
Sir James would have us believe, and indeed there is much evidence 
which calls for a fresh examination of the whole question. Moreover, 
in the wished-for book, Edward’s relations to his Council, to Parlia- 
ment and to the Church, his commercial activities, his doings as a builder 
and a patron of letters will not be disposed of in eighty-seven pages 
as “ Miscellanea’; but Miss Scofield will tell us whether Green was 
right in calling Yorkist rule “ the New Monarchy ”; whether Edward 
really was, as some think, “the most absolute king who ever sat on 
the throne of England”; what grounds she has, in spite of Professor 
Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament, for speaking of the “ House of 
Lords” and the “ House of Commons” as existing in the fifteenth 
century; why she states that “the legislative body of the kingdom 
had taken on its final form long before Edward of York seized the 
throne” (ii. 372); whether, notwithstanding Maitland, she has any 
good reason for referring to “ the independent attitude so remarkably 
maintained by the English Church ” towards Rome before Edward’s 
time (ii. 387); to what extent the anti-papal statutes were enforced 
by Edward; what is the conclusion to which a “ temperate and 
impartial” inquiry into the state of the monasteries would lead 
(ii. 401); and whether there was any distinction at all between “ king’s 
ships which may have been [Edward’s] private property ” and those 
which were ‘‘ Crown property ” (ii. 412). Unless Miss Scofield will 
write a book treating of such questions and the issues they raise, and 
revealing too her opinion on the place of Edward’s reign in English 
history, some other scholar—or probably scholars—will have to 
undertake the task. And they are not likely to do it so well. 

W. T. Waveu. 


The Principal Secretary of State: a Survey of the Office from 1558 
to 1680. By FiorEence M. Greir Evans (Mrs. C. 8. 8. Higham). 
1923. 392 pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 30s. 


_ Tus excellent book describes the germ of the Secretary and of 
his office, his connection at different periods with each branch of the 
national government, his influence on the administrative machine 
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and on wider constitutional progress. The romance of this evolution 
and the human side of the story are never lost in handling the many 
sources, printed and manuscript, described in an eminently useful 
(though hardly an ideally arranged) bibliography, which will greatly 
assist future explorers in the undiscovered country of our adminis. 
trative and diplomatic history. 

Thanks to the labours of Professor Tout, Professor Baldwin and 
others, the vital bearing of such administrative detail has for some 
years been appreciated, and the difference of outlook between our 
own generation and that of Stubbs on the critical points of con. 
stitutional history is an index of the great work achieved. Mrs. 
Higham carries the conclusions already reached a stage further, by 
a parallel road. 

Like the earlier struggles for the custody of the seals, the history 
of the Secretaryship is one of the capture of instruments of govern- 
ment, which were originally the King’s, by the legislature; the con- 
version of a personal into a political agent; the surrender of the last 
royal reserve—and that the youngest, the most elastic, the most 
vital—to the common law. As the prerogative was all-embracing, 
so the contest ranged over every field of government : secret diplomacy, 
Press censorship, police, general warrants, intelligence and many 
more, Mrs. Higham deals lucidly and suggestively with them all. 
Nowhere better, perhaps, than with the staff and personalia of the 
office, or with the Secretary’s aspect as Director of Intelligence. 

Some points of detail, in the period after 1660, call for comment 
or conjecture. Secretary Trevor (1668) was surely, even at that date, 
the protégé of Buckingham, and not of Arlington. The “ certain 
Colonel Leighton,” mentioned on p. 122, was the unpleasing Ellis 
or Elisha of that name. Arlington’s loss of influence after his 
resignation in 1674 seems to be under-rated; in domestic affairs the 
triumvirate, Danby, Finch and Seymour, disputed authority with 
York and Lauderdale; in foreign policy the King, the Duke, and 
Danby alone really counted. 

Some wrong is done to that typical, if subordinate, Royalist 
Secretary, Leoline Jenkins. ‘To please everybody and obey the 
King” was not the sum of his philosophy. On the contrary, he 
formed an essential nucleus in the struggle of the moderate and 
constitutional group, Halifax, Ormonde and Guilford, against the 
successive cabals circling round Sunderland, Hyde and Jeffreys. 
Lastly, bearing in mind the Speakerships of Trevor, Littleton, Smith 
and Harley, it would be only with much qualification that we could 
endorse the view taken of the Speaker after 1667, as tending “ to 
become a representative of the Commons rather than merely the 
royal nominee.” When its administrative history is fully explored 
(and we hope Mrs. Higham may help to do it), the reign of William 
III, in this respect as in others, may prove to be an epoch of 
constitutional reaction. 

There are, inevitably, several sides of the Secretary’s activities 
with which the most complete monograph cannot adequately deal; 
for example, with his relations to the ecclesiastical supremacy and 
to matters of commerce. But one subject recurs once and again to 
the reader of this book; we badly need a fully documented study of 
the Cabinet system from 1660 (or 1674) to 1714. Much unnatural 
prudery tinges most histories as to the use of the term, but as Danby 
and his contemporaries freely used it, and used it to describe a system 
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of government in most essentials like that of Walpole, this can be 
one. 
nae are one or two items which might usefully be added in 
future to the bibliography of the subject. Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
edition of Wotton’s letters throws light on the angle from which an 
experienced ambassador approached the Jacobean Secretariat. The 
remaining papers of Sir William Trumbull, still to be published by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, should do the same. The 
correspondence of the cipher expert, Dr. Wallis, with many Secretaries, 
elucidates their work in dealing with intercepted correspondence. 
Some of the huge correspondence of John Ellis shows the growing 
place of the permanent official in the system, and illustrates the fact, 
as indeed_does all administrative history, that the story of official 
routine and of minor officials may deepen and make real the inevit- 
able generalisations of the historians of Parliament and of party. 
KeiTH FEILING. 


Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey, 
Vol. IX. Historical MSS. Commission. 1923. x + 434pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 8s. 6d. 


Tue ninth volume of the Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of 
Portland consists of two clearly defined sections : (a) the letter-book of 
Sir John Holles, 1597-1616; (b) a considerable series of letters 
addressed to Robert Harley by the English envoys at Copenhagen and 
The Hague. Holles’ letter-book is, on the whole, a volume of com- 
paratively little value, and much space might have been saved by 
cutting short the involved verbiage and worthless letters of compliment 
in which he loved to indulge. Moreover, what we have here is 
merely a collection of transcripts of certain letters written or received 
by Holles; there seems to be little chronological arrangement in their 
order, and the volume was probably compiled by Sir John’s son not 
earlier than 1616. Most commonly flamboyant style rather than 
intrinsic interest appears to have dictated the selection of letters to 
be preserved; but there are some vivid accounts of Parliamentary 
proceedings under James I—Holles, for example, turns a fine phrase 
when he writes that in 1604 the Lords in the matter of the Union with 
Scotland “ clad angel like were received into Abraham’s bosom while 
we fried in the furnace of the king’s displeasure ” (pp. 12-13; see 
also pp. 121-123, 132-139). Social conditions, too, are pleasantly 
illustrated by a thorough-going case of maintenance in 1600 (p. 81), an 
excellent account of the notorious Bruce-Sackville duel (pp. 53-56), and 
Holles’ own story of what was really a small private war that he was 
waging against Jervis Markham (pp. 2-4, 84-91); there is also a good 
os of letters from Sir John Digby, the English ambassador in 

pain. 

Harley’s despatches are far more valuable. The first series consists 
of letters from James and Charles Vernon and Daniel Pulteney, who 
successively represented England at Copenhagen under Queen Anne, 
though most of the letters fall between Oct. 1704 and March 1708; 
they give much valuable information on the inter-relations of the 
Northern States, as well as on the domestic affairs of Denmark during 
this period. The second series is probably even more valuable, for it 
contains the private letters sent to Harley during the years 1711 to 
1714 by the Earl of Strafford, then ambassador at The Hague and one 
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of the English plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Utrecht. As his 
official despatches went to the Secretary of State,' he could, and did 
in these private supplementary letters to Harley express his personal 
views with considerable freedom, and this makes his correspondence 
of interest and importance.* E. R. Adair. 


Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-1689. Vol. VIII, Parts I, II, III, IV. 
1923. Prepared by Witx1am A. Suaw, Litr.D. xcv+2687 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £4 10s. 


TeEsE four volumes are in continuation of the seven for the reign 
of Charles II, which were issued between 1904 and 1916. The Treasury 
Books in the Record Office, comprising as they do Letters Patent, 
Royal Warrants, Treasury Warrants, Commissions, Orders, Letters, 
Reports, etc., form a supplement—more important than their pre- 
decessors—to the loose Papers of the Treasury Board, which have 
already been calendared for the period 1557 to 1728. The editorial 
work of the present volumes has been admirably done, and the exhaustive 
index is all that an index should be. 

Dr. Shaw contributes a valuable introduction. From his investi- 
gation of the financial history of Charles II’s reign he had come to the 
conclusion that “‘ his administration was honest, that he was starved, 
cheated and betrayed by his Parliament and misunderstood by his 
people ” (p. ix). The verdict on James II is the very reverse of this. 
“ Without the King’s confiding in them at all, without his submitting 
an estimate to them, without the slightest justification for any or for 
all his demands, the Commons met his wishes, voted supplies in 
inconsidered and precipitate haste, exacted no guarantee as to the 
application of the money, inserted no appropriation clause, nor ever 
raised the question of accountability” (p. xxii). Useful computations 
of James II’s revenue and expenditure are given in the introduction, 
the most important being derived from manuscripts, now in the 
Bodleian, written by William Lowndes, who was at this period a clerk in 
the Treasury, and later became Secretary to the Treasury (pp. xxxii- 
xciii). It is shown that the surplus which James had at his disposal 
over and above the supplies which his brother had enjoyed, was spent, 
not upon the Navy, to whose interests James is supposed to have been 
so pre-eminently attached, but almost entirely upon the Army, the 
standing army being more than trebled (see Army and Ordnance 
Accounts, pp. lxv-lxxxv). Dr. Shaw remarks upon one interesting 


1 His official papers are at the Record Office and in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 22205-22207, 22217, 31136-31138, 31146-31149). 

* The editing is decidedly erratic. Throughout the spelling has been 
modernised, but sometimes proper names are spelt in a curious way, with no 
indication as to whether this is the spelling of the original or merely a misprint : 
there is surely no virtue in “‘ Veare” (p. 158) or ‘* Embassador”’ (p. 14), in 
‘* Portugall ” (p. 318) or ‘‘ Aulik Counsell ” (p. 224); I do not believe that people 
always wrote ‘Sir Thomas Lakes,” and I am sure that “ Collington ” for 
Cottington (p. 15) is a mere error of the transcriber or the printer; “ Coldwin 
(p. 12) with no explanatory note is not necessarily recognised as Goodwin, while 
who can tell if “ notisfaction ” (p. 164) is an invention of Sir Edward Conway or 
of the compositor? And, to crown all, the index blindly copies all these 
curiosities of orthography with no cross-references under the correct spellings : 
who would look for Julich under Gulick or Goodman under Coldwin? On p. vi, 
“p, 94” should be “ p. 92”; the letter printed on p. 67 was almost certainly 
written in 1598 and not in 1595; the index reference to Harley’s house in King 
Street, Bloomsbury, should be p. 408 instead of p. 282. 
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consequence of this: James “ efficiently though unintentionally . . . 
prepared the ground or the machinery for the greater army of William’s 
campaigns,” and thereby “ facilitated the establishment of William’s 

overnment by the elimination of such Parliamentary friction as 
would certainly have arisen over a new or de novo increase of the 
standing Forces ” (p. xcv). 

The Calendar provides a great deal of varied information, not only 
on financial matters, but also on economic, social and political history, 
of which only one or two examples can be given. Queries from Customs 
officials and petitions regarding Customs duties make interesting 
reading. Here is a complaint that the difference between the Customs 
rates of England and Scotland is ruining Newcastle’s export trade in 
coal (19 May, 1687, pp. 1370, 1507); here is the curious point raised 
whether the Canaries are to be reckoned as part of Europe or of Africa, 
with reference to the question whether goods imported into the 
American plantations from those islands contravene the restriction 
that no European commodities are to be brought into the Colonies unless 
laden in England (pp. 956-8). There are many particulars illustrating 
the unpopularity of the hearth-money tax and the difficulty of collecting 
it (e.g. pp. 202, 240, 608-9, 895-7, 1397-8). The warrant granting a 
commission for licensing hackney coaches in London and Westminster is 
worth noting, as it contains a piquant description of “the great 
annoyance of the streets, obstruction of passage and trade, and the 
frequent occasions of strifes and quarrels,” due to the alleged excessive 
supply of carriages which has resulted from the recent intermission of 
the licensing system. The number of vehicles plying for hire is to be 
strictly limited to 400, and the commissioners are to enforce a number 
of interesting traffic regulations (20 October, 1687, pp. 1550-2). Note- 
worthy also is the suggestion that to put an end to profiteering in coal 
the trade should be managed by commissioners of the Crown and that 
the Crown should also run a fleet of coal-boats. It is estimated that 
this would bring in an annual revenue of £50,000, besides providing 3000 
seamen in readiness at all times and vessels suitable for use as fire-ships 
(16 July, 1685, p. 268). 

Interesting information will be found on such miscellaneous subjects 
as the economic conditions of the American colonies; Jamaica; the 
Bermudas; the evacuation of Tangier; Irish affairs; the expenses of 
the Royal Household, of the Army and Navy, and of ambassadors and 
envoys; the treatment of recusants and of rebels after Sedgemoor, etc. 

A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697. 
By G. N. Cuark. 1923. University of Manchester Historical 
Series, No. XLII. Manchester Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 


THERE is in this book, which deals with very intricate and at first 
sight not exactly exhilarating material, not a dull patch. That is 
due not only to the swift movement of a style that is a model of 
accuracy and brevity, but also to the steadiness with which all 
irrelevant detail has been eliminated from the author’s extensive 
and heterogeneous notes so as to make the development of modern 
warfare and of international usages with respect to commerce in 
time of war stand out with greater distinctness. The attempt made 
during “the Nine Years’ War” to extend the province of war, to 
do away with some of the limitations of traditional respect for 
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civilian life and neutrality, that is the real theme of the book. One 
sometimes suspects Mr. Clark of a devotion for the conception of 
la guerre absolue, of which we have all just witnessed a tolerably close 
reproduction in practice. He seems to regard our forefathers as 
tyros in the art of war, and to praise or criticise them as they pro- 
moted or retarded the development towards that questionable ideal. 
He actually uses phrases like “a hindrance to this development ” 
and “ resuming this interrupted march.” 

It is, of course, pretty obvious that the reluctance of certain 
powerful — in the Dutch Republic to the policy of the Con- 
vention of 1689, which prohibited all trading with France by the 
subjects of the allies and of neutral Powers alike, was due to the 
fact that Holland could not try to harm France in this way without 
harming herself almost as badly, while in England a considerable 
body of mercantilist opinion could be mobilised on behalf of a non- 
trading with the enemy policy. But the rulers of both countries, 
who, in fact, formed one group dominated by the King-Stadtholder, 
believed that, whatever might be the economic disadvantages, the 
political benefits that would accrue from a rigid enforcement of the 
prohibition decrees were considerable. If the States had greater 
difficulty in carrying out this policy than England, the explanation 
must also be sought in the circumstance that they were constitutionally 
even more impotent than the English Government, when it came 
to “clearly guiding their policy” in conformity with “either a 
political or an economic plan,” or to “ regulating and co-ordinating 
the resources of the nation,” to use other phrases of Mr. Clark’s. 
No nation “had reached a stage” in which this could successfully 
be done. Mr. Clark makes his readers see the failure of the economic 
policy of 1689 as evidence of that most important historical fact. 

He states in the concluding paragraph of his book that the experi- 
ment was not repeated, either by England or by the Republic, in the 
early stages of the war of the Spanish Succession; and that in the 
war of the Austrian Succession “the Dutch mob again broke out 
against trading with the enemy.” That happened after the Orangist 
restoration of May 1747, and I am able to add that when the States, 
later in the year, proceeded to enact a formal prohibition, reports 
from Dunkirk and Bordeaux about the trading of English ships 
checked their ardour. Lord Chesterfield, the Secretary of State, 
wrote to the British Ambassador at The Hague that it was wrong to 
suspect the English Government of giving “the least countenance 
to collusions of this nature,” but he had no doubt his correspondent 
would “‘ be aware how very difficult it will be to put a stop to them.” 

In as far as it concerned neutrals, the policy of 1689 proved even 
less practicable. Mr. Clark describes, concisely and clearly, the 
negotiations with the Scandinavian Powers, who were most deeply 
affected, and who refused to be persuaded by the theory, with which 
Pufendorf obligingly provided the allies, ‘‘ that all Europe, including 
the neutrals, had a paramount interest in ending the dangers to 
freedom and the Protestant religion from the power of France.” The 
Dutch were no less keen on this part of the Convention than the 
English. Once they cut themselves off from the French trade, it 
was most clearly their interest to prevent the neutrals from running 
away with it. For all that, in 1691 the attempt to regulate neutral 


1 P.R.O., 8.P.Foreign, Holland: 1 Dee, (O.8.) 1747. 
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trade had to be given up. It was left to a later age to put trium- 
phantly into practice the principle which the seventeenth century 
could only proclaim. 

Mr. Clark has devoted an interesting chapter to one of the un- 
wieldy instruments with which governments in those days had to 
work, the privateer. His account of the Zeeland privateers is based 
on research in the Admiralty archives, which Dutch historians have 
too much neglected. Throughout the book there is evidence of 
thorough research not only in England but in Holland, and Dutch 
historical literature has no secrets for the author. It is a relief to 
be able to record that titles of Dutch books and even Dutch phrases 
(with a single exception) are quoted correctly. P. Grevt. 


Sources and Documents illustrating the American Revolution, 1764-1788, 
and the Formation of the Federal Constitution. Selected and 
edited by S. E. Morison. 1923. xliii+ 367 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

The American Revolution : a Constitutional Interpretation. By C. H. 
MoInwain. 1923. xi+198 pp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 8s. 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution. By H. E. 
Ecrerton. 1923. viii + 207 pp. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


TuesE three books are all in their very different ways valuable 
contributions to the study of the American Revolution. Professor 
Morison’s will from its nature be the most continually useful to 
students, as a careful selection of the more important contemporary 
documents and as being more convenient than the first two volumes 
in Professor Macdonald’s documentary series, which are divided at 
1775. Professor Morison has also room for a good deal which had to 
be omitted by his predecessor, whose two volumes covered two and a 
half centuries. Even so, Professor Morison’s chief trouble has been 
with what he has had to leave out. The actual war is the greatest of 
these omissions, and the next is the diplomatic history of the period. 
They were, however, inevitable, and Professor Morison was quite 
right in directing attention mainly to the constitutional aspects of 
the Revolution; for there, and not in the details of military or 
diplomatic history, lie its perennial interest and importance, and 
within those limits he has been catholic as well as careful in his 
choice. The freshest documents are perhaps the striking extracts 
from the reports of Otto, the French chargé d'affaires at New York 
in 1786 (pp. 219-25). Personally, I should have preferred the 
omission of the abortive peace commission of 1778 (pp. 186-203), and 
possibly of the often-reprinted Constitution itself (pp. 292-304) and its 
Amendments (which do not come into the period), in order to make 
room for selections from the Debates of other besides the Virginia 
Convention, e.g. New York. Still, it is useful to have the Constitution 
for reference when reading the debates; and debates are terrible 
documents to keep within any bounds, It should be counted to 
Professor Morison for righteousness that he selected the Virginia 
debates. 

Our most serious criticism is the deplorable absence of an index. 
The book will, we feel sure, find a steady and increasing market, and 
an index would save students from a great deal of bad temper. The 
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introduction is admirable, but it should be read twice at least, once 
before beginning the documents and again after finishing them. There 
are one or two trifling misprints: “from ” the Atlantic Ocean (p. 2) 
should be “ into”; “ not ” should be inserted before “ raised ” (9 lines 
from foot of p. 28); and the “not” should surely be omitted from 
line 12 on p. 37. And a note is required on pp. 107-8 to James Wilson’s 
reference to the English judicial decision on the taxation of Ireland. 
He cites the decision of 2 Richard III, and has been followed by 
innumerable American writers since, including Professor MclIlwain, 
without noting that the decision was reversed in 1 Henry VII. 

Professor McIlwain’s essay is an ingenious and somewhat intricate 
argument in favour of the constitutional character of the American 
contentions down almost to the actual Declaration of Independence. 
It has been provoked by the highly critical view of those contentions 
taken by some American historians, notably Mr. Sydney George Fisher 
(pp. 53, 91); and, while arguing from different premises, arrives at 
conclusions similar to those independently reached by Dr. Randolph 
G. Adams in his Political Ideas of the American Revolution and Professor 
Claude Van Tyne in his Causes of the American Revolution.? Professor 
MclIlwain’s earlier work on The High Court of Parliament and his edition 
of the Political Works of James I have given him unusual qualifications 
for dealing with the legal and constitutional questions involved, and he 
does good service in showing that it was the Long Parliament in 1649 
which, by declaring “ the people of England and of all the Dominions 
and Territories thereunto belonging ”’ to be ‘‘ a commonwealth and 
Free-State”’ to be governed ‘“ by the Supreme Authority of this 
Nation, the Representatives of the People in Parliament,” asserted 
that sovereignty of Parliament against which the colonies revolted in 
1776. His position is that the Stuarts were right in denying this 
sovereignty of Parliament; and as soon as the colonists were threatened 
by it, they became strong partisans of the royal prerogative. George 
III was “ the best of kings,” “‘ the American claims were aimed solely 
at the power of Parliament,” and “the Crown was not involved” 
(pp. 3-7). ‘ 

There is not much chance of agreement on the question of consti- 
tutionality, not because one party was right and the other wrong, but 
because the term “ constitutional” means totally different things on 
different sides of the Atlantic. It is not possible in the British 
constitution to draw that “ clear-cut distinction ” between the Crown 
and Parliament upon which Professor McIlwain bases the American 
case. For Parliament is the Crown in Parliament, and every Act of 
Parliament is an Act of the King in Parliament. The Crown, therefore, 
could not but be involved in the issue, however carefully the attack 
might be “aimed solely at the power of Parliament.” Hence the 
colonists themselves, after excluding the Crown from the contest until 
the last moment, were constrained in the Declaration of Independence 
to eliminate Parliament from the argument and concentrate on 
George III, who was converted for the purpose from the best of kings 
into the worst of tyrants. The case, indeed, rests upon the presumption 
that there was in the British Constitution precisely that “ ee. 
of powers” upon which the Americans afterwards established theirs ; 
that Parliament could not alter the common or fundamental law; and 
that British “empire” was unconstitutional. The book, however, 

1 See my Henry VIII., iii, 292. 
2 See History, viii, 298-300. 
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bristles with intriguing points, and should provoke a good deal of 
thought on the part of students of English, as well as of American, 
constitutional history. _ ; 

Mr. Egerton’s book is not a thesis but a careful and sober 
presentation of the causes of the Revolution from the point of view of 
an Englishman who knows that there is much to be said from the 
English point of view, but regrets the mishandling of the case by 
English Ministers, and thinks that ultimate separation was inevitable. 
He deals with the economic as well as the constitutional causes, 
considers—and we concur—that Burke possessed “perhaps the 
greatest intellect which has ever concerned itself with the details of 
party politics,” and puts in a strong plea for the American Loyalists 
who became the backbone of Canada, There is one question we should 
like to ask. Did Walpole, when he said “ he was not willing that the 
colonies shall depend on Parliament for their settlement, but merely 
on the Crown” (pp. 5-6), mean government? Was he not simply 
referring to that subtle principle of the British Constitution which, 
for instance, enabled responsible self-government to be conferred 
upon the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies by Order in Council, 
but required Acts of Parliament for the federation of Canada and 
Australia and for the Union of South Africa ? A. F. Potuarp. 


The Constitution of the United States. By R. L. Scouyiter. 1923. 
vi+ 211 pp. The Macmillan Co. 7s. 


The Civil War in America. By W. G. SHotwetu. 1923. 2 vols. 
397+379 pp. Longmans. 36s. 


Proressor R. L. ScHvyLER has done well in publishing the lectures 
that he gave in 1921 at Cambridge and London, which contain a very 
clear and readable account of the framing, the adoption and the 
launching of the new constitution. Where he differs from received 
views he gives good reasons for such difference. Thus he refuses to 
subscribe to the doctrine that the American Constitution was, in great 
measure, based on the British, when liberated from alien accretions; 
and gives a new explanation of the ‘‘ Compromises,”’ of which the new 
constitution was the outcome. He emphasises both the revolution- 
ary character of the proceedings—the convention having been called 
to amend, not to end, the articles of confederation—and the important 
part played by economic considerations in the settlement. ‘‘ Contem- 
porary evidence makes it clear that the Federal and Anti-federal 
parties were composed of groups based principally upon economic 
interests.” In fact the adoption of the Constitution meant the triumph 
of the commercial and professional classes and of the holders of 
property over “ the opposition of all men much in debt who will not 
wish to see a Government established, one object of which is to restrain 
the means of cheating creditors”; and, to speak more generally, over 
“the democratic jealousy of the people.” 

Mr. Schuyler points out how false is the popular view that anti- 
federalism, for the time being, perished with the ratification of the 
Constitution. On the contrary, the danger from it was still so great 
that Washington, in most of his appointments, found himself obliged 
to select members of only one of the two parties. 

_Whilst once more exploding the myth, to which a brilliant English 
writer gave new currency, that Alexander Hamilton was one of the 
chief founders of the Constitution, Mr. Schuyler lays great stress on the 
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value of his work in “ giving effect to and supplementing the Constitution 
considered as an economic programme.” It was he who put on a firm 
basis the public credit of the United States; who set on foot a National 
Bank, and who, by his Report on Manufactures, first started America 
on that road of protection which it has hitherto pursued with so much 
satisfaction to the majority of its people. In his final pages Mr, 
Schuyler deals suggestively and sanely with “the legends of the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. W. G. Shotwell has prepared from the official records of the 
Union and Confederate armies and from personal visits to the principal 
battlefields what he hopes will be ‘‘ an accurate and interesting history 
of the Civil War within moderate limits.” After nine introductory 
chapters the volumes deal almost exclusively with the military details of 
the campaigns ; and though the accounts given are written with clearness 
and vigour, we are occasionally tempted to lose the contour of the forest 
in the mass of the trees. Moreover, the absence of any maps or plans 
adds to our difficulties. 

Nearly the whole of the first volume and the first forty-eight pages 
of the second are taken up with the doings in the west; and we are 
tempted to suppose that Mr. Shotwell, who writes throughout in a 
spirit of fervent devotion to the cause of the Union, has preferred to 
deal first with that part of the field of operations ‘‘ where,” in the 
words of General Pope, ‘‘ we have always seen the backs of our enemies,” 
before dealing with the less satisfactory record of events in the east. 
Mr. Shotwell shows a strong animus against McLennan, and seems to 
prefer to him the equally unsuccessful but more boastful Pope. It is 
interesting to compare the statement with regard to the battle of 
Antietam that ‘‘ the result could hardly be called a victory,” with the 
conclusion of a high authority in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, that the issue of the battle determined the 
Suropean Powers to abstain from intervention. In truth the weak 
point in these volumes is that they contain no discussion of the questions 
at issue, so far as they affected Great Britain and France. No mention 
is made of Mason and Slidell; and the Alabama is merely dealt with 
as an item in the war at sea. These are undoubted shortcomings in a 
history of the Civil War, to which must be added the total absence 
of references to the authorities made use of. Still, within its limitations, 
the book can be strongly recommended to those interested in the 
details of military history. 

H. E. E@rrton. 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX* Siécle. Par Evie Hatévy. 
1923. Tomes II, III; xii + 291 + 337 pp. Paris: Hachette. 
50 fr. 


Ten years after the appearance of the first volume, M. Halévy is 
able to publish the two succeeding volumes of his great undertaking. 
How great it is may be seen from the announcement which indicates 
that it will need four more of these portly volumes before it is com- 
pleted. The scale of the work may be judged further from the fact 
that the two volumes before us cover no more than the twenty-six 
years between Waterloo and the fall of Melbourne’s Ministry in 1841. 

In his especially interesting preface to Volume II M. Halévy 
points out the peculiar advantage he has found in completing these 
two volumes at so long an interval after the first. For he now finds 
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himself writing on a period of experiment in reorganisation after a 
devastating European war which acquires apt illustration and 
additional interest from the problems, in many ways similar, which 
confront us a century later, to-day. ‘‘ Nous nous souvenons,” he 


writes, 


Nous nous souvenons avec quelle résignation ennuyée, dans les premiers 
mois de 1914, nous résumions, parce que c’était notre devoir d’historien, ces 
théories inflationnistes de I’école de Birmingham qui avaient fait tant de bruit 

ndant les quinze années qui suivirent Waterloo, et dont nous parvenions 
difficilement & comprendre l’intérét. Or, voici que, relisant nos manuscrits et 
nos épreuves, nous apercevons que les utopies d’il y a un siécle sont de nouveau 
actuelles : les temps de Thomas Attwood sont revenus. 


Among the multitude of political histories of the nineteenth 
century, it is a great advantage to be able to welcome one written 
by a Frenchman, and especially by a Frenchman who has studied 
so closely and with such sympathy as M. Elie Halévy our nation 
and our institutions. Nor is it a matter of surprise that this work 
should also largely be the result of inspiration from that great 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, in which M. Halévy is an 
honoured professor and which, to mention only two, has nurtured 
historians of the eminence of Sorel and Boutmy. It is a great 
advantage to have a history of such recent times in England by a 
Frenchman, because, though it may be impossible for one even of 
such sympathy as the author to enter entirely into the English 
mentality, yet he can perceive tendencies and characteristics of our 
race which from our very familiarity with them are passed almost 
unnoticed by our own historians. We accept much in our history as 
a commonplace, and so hardly worth noticing, which to a foreigner 
is by no means commonplace and to which, therefore, he is inclined 
to attach much more importance than we should. 

It will be remembered by those who read the first volume of 
M. Halévy’s history that one of the main points on which he insisted 
in his introductory sketch of England between 1783 and 1815 was the 
influence of religion, and especially of the Methodist movement, on 
our political no less than on our social life. Other historians, Lecky, 
for example, have not failed to notice the importance of the Methodist 
movement from the middle of the tibdanatl cunbaty onwards; but, 
as far as I am aware, no historian has laid so much stress on 
this aspect of our national life or formed such far-reaching and 
interesting deductions from its influence as M. Halévy. For in 
these two volumes this influence appears as the chief cause of the 
variation shown so markedly between our politics and those of every 
other European nation during this period. Perhaps the most in- 
genious, and even convincing, illustration of this theory is to be 
found in the author’s explanation of the fact that, in spite of several 
threatening outbreaks, such as the march of the blanketeers, Peterloo, 
etc., in spite too of conditions among the working people and the poor 
generally as bad if not worse than in any other country, a real 
revolutionary movement such as occurred in France and elsewhere 
never seemed to have any chance in England. This religious inter- 
pretation of our history for this period occurs as a constant under- 
current in the narrative, and instances of its statement might be 
quoted almost indefinitely. As good an example as any is the 
following. After noting that the commissioners appointed in 1817 
to inquire into the various disturbances in the country had shown 
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themselves good psychologists and good tacticians in denouncing the 
irreligious character of the revolutionary movements (ii. 27), he 
concludes (p. 29) : 


L’Angleterre restait profondément réligieuse; elle le devenait peut-étre 
davantage de jour en jour; et le parti démocratique, en offensant indistincte. 
ment l’Eglise et les sectes par un langage trop explicitement anti-chrétien 
adoptait la plus maladroite des tactiques. ° 


Again, once more, coming to the thirties, he puts very finely the 
attitude of the English people generally and of the strength of religion 
with them : 


L’évangelisme est, au XIX* siécle, le véritable ciment moral du peuple 
anglais. C'est l’influence évangélique qui a conféré 4 laristocratie britannique 
une sorte de dignité stoique; qui a mis en garde les nouveaux riches contre 
lostentation du luxe et de la débauche; qui a placé, a la téte du prolétariat, 
une élite ouvriére éprise de vertu, capable de réserve. ‘Telle est la force con- 
servatrice qui vint rétablir en Angleterre |’équilibre momentanément rompu par 
l’explosion des forces révolutionnaires. 


This view of the influence of religion, especially of the dissenting 
forms of religion, seems to be the most important and novel truth 
that M. Halévy has to tell in these two volumes. If it were only 
for this his history would have been well worth writing. Another 
point of view that he emphasises very much, with less plausibility 
perhaps, is of the grea. influence of Bentham’s theories and teaching 
on English politicians. Bentham, as we know, has been almost 
rediscovered by M. Halévy, and he is rather inclined to display an 
excessive amount of semi-parental pride in his foundling. It is no 
doubt quite true that many of the reformers of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were influenced by Bentham’s writings; but he 
hardly takes enough account of the distaste of the English people 
for abstract theories and for cut-and-dried systems of government, 
and for that reason is inclined to exaggerate the practical extent of 
Bentham’s influence on politics. 

Naturally among the personalities of the period one first turns 
to see what M. Halévy has to say about the two great rivals, 
Castlereagh and Canning. In the first place one is bound to admit 
that, admirable as he is in describing tendencies and elucidating great 
movements, the author is less successful in giving vivid impressions 
of personalities. He is obviously more interested in the thinkers 
behind movements and in their writings than in the chief protagonists 
before the public. Thus the great statesmen remain somewhat 
shadowy in these pages. This is true of Castlereagh and Canning 
as of the others. He is certainly quite in the fashion, we are glad 
to see, in rehabilitating the former as a great Foreign Minister; but 
to Canning he seems to us hardly fair. In dealing with his foreign 
policy he does not seem to take quite enough account of the difficulties 
he had to encounter, not so much abroad—those he surmounted— 
but at home with a George IV, a king with considerable power still 
in foreign politics, and with other members of the Cabinet. __ 

We cannot here notice all the other good points in this history, 
e.g. the excellent and in some respects original account of the Reform 
Bill debates; nor can we dwell on some of the other details on which 
criticism might be ventured. We can only conclude by hoping that 
the author will very soon be able to give us further important instal- 
ments of his great work. Bastt WILLIAMS. 
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Wilberforce: a Narrative. By R. Courtanp. 1923. vi -+ 528 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 16s. 

Lord Shaftesbury. By J. L. Hammonp and BarBaRA Hammonp. 
1923. x-+ 313 pp. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


He who had learned to admire and love England at a time when 
England was still proud to be called Evangelical, finds himself in a 
uzzled state of mind now that the cold beauties of Evangelicalism 
fore ceased to appeal to the English mind. Not that a modern 
Englishman can deny what Evangelicalism has done towards building 
up the greatness, and (if I may be allowed this old-fashioned Victorian 
word) the goodness of modern England. I wonder whether we do 
not owe these two able books about two great Evangelicals of the 
past century to the fact that the authors of both wished for their 
own account to make up their minds about this very peculiar “‘ com- 
plex ” of Christian stoicism. 

Mr. R. Coupland’s tale is mainly—one might almost say merely 
—the history of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and then of the 
Emancipation of Slaves, with Wilberforce as a central figure. The 
history, with its ups and downs—the early progress, the check due 
to the outburst of the French Revolution, the long intimacy with 
William Pitt, at last the victory obtained through the very death of 
Pitt and political advent of Fox. Then came the problem of con- 
verting foreign nations to the cause; and, when the problem is solved, 
at all events solved on diplomatic “‘ scraps of paper,” Wilberforce 
is seen moving one stage further, and asking for emancipation pure 
and simple. Perhaps Mr. Coupland has minimised the disagree- 
ment between Wilberforce and Canning upon this question: we 
believe that old Wilberforce was not so patient with Canning’s tem- 


pon liparrrige moral temporising—methods as young Wilberforce 
ad been with Pitt’s. And then once more happens what happened 
in 1800: through the political triumphs of the Whigs the Evangelicals 
get what they had not got from Toryism, however liberalised. 
Dramatically a——. all British slaves were made free just three 


days before Wilberforce died. 

Such is the tale of the book; but of course Mr. Coupland, always 
lucid, always vivid, has also given us a complete picture of the 
independent politician, who came to be regarded, though a Tory, 
as something more than a party man, the “ keeper of the Nation’s 
conscience.” We feel even inclined, upon one very particular point, 
to enter a plea in favour of Wilberforce against Mr. Coupland himself. 
That his support of the “Six Acts” was firm we are not prepared 
to deny; but it was not unqualified, and several amendments were 
due to the fact that the Liberals had the help of the group of 
Evangelical Tories. What Mr. Coupland is systematically silent 
about is Wilberforce’s purely pietistic zeal. ‘‘ Extravagant, in- 
effective Pietism,” writes Mr. Coupland. It is nevertheless a fact 
that it is upon the rock of this Pietism that Wilberforce built his 
very practical and efficient philanthropy. Why not then boldly 
face the fact, and boldly place Wilberforce’s religious psychology 
in the middle of the picture? Instead of which we find Mr. Coup- 
land constantly shirking the subject, as if for fear of becoming 
satirical, and content to insist upon Wilberforce’s delightful cheer- 
fulness, absence of sourness, absence of priggishness. ‘‘ Nothing but 
death itself could quench his youthful spirit.” Indeed, who can 
approach Wilberforce and not love him ? 


RSMAS ELSPA TLE SUELO REE IIIS EE AE TENE 
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‘In whatever class or order Christianity prevails,” wrote Wil. 
berforce, ‘‘ she sets herself. to counteract the particular mode of 
selfishness to which that class is liable. . . . Thus softening the glare 
of wealth and moderating the insolence of power, she renders the 
inequalities of the social state less galling to the lower orders, whom 
also she instructs, in their turn, to be diligent, humble, patient: 
reminding them that their more lowly path has been allotted to them 
by the hand of God... .” Such a social philosophy has nothing to 
do with that of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, who have chosen as their 
subject the life of Lord Shaftesbury. It was at a by-election which 
took place in the autumn of 1831 (not, as they mistakenly tell us, at 
the General Election of the same year) that Shaftesbury (then Lord 
Ashley) became a member of the House of Commons; his crusade in 
favour of the small white factory slaves thus began just a few months 
before Wilberforce’s crusade in favour of the black West Indian slaves 
came to an end with his victory and death. He was an evangelical 
of the sour, priggish, gloomy type. Why should he have been 
delivered into the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond? They do not 
shirk the subject of Evangelicalism. 

The reader should not expect to find here, any more than in Mr. 
Coupland’s book, anything new in the way of family papers, or 
unpublished political documents. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have 
read Edwin Hodder’s biography of Lord Shaftesbury just as Mr. 
Coupland has read Wilberforce’s life by his sons. Then they have 
studied a heap of books on English social history, biography, con- 
temporary novels, reports of parliamentary committees and debates. 
The aim pursued has been, while using no materials which are not 
accessible to anybody, to rewrite the life of an eminent Victorian 
according to the lights of a post-Victorian age. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond tell us the story of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
life; the story of his financial difficulties when he was only young 
Lord Ashley and his father kept him penniless, as well as later on 
when he had at last come into his estate and suffered from the misdeeds 
of his steward, Mr. Waters; the story of his half-political, half- 
philanthropical life, which after all was a failure and landed him in 
«a purely philanthropic career; the story of his stiff, sad, narrow 
Evangelical mind. From the centre of Lord Shaftesbury’s personality 
they tell us, more vividly perhaps than it has ever been told before, 
the parliamentary history of the Factory Acts from 1833 to 1853. 
It was useful that something should be done to counteract the Tory, 
or, to put things at the lowest, anti-Liberal bias of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in their History of Trade Unionism. The movement 
in favour of the reduction of hours in factories was not a thing of 
either party in the State; it was an undercurrent which cut across 
the lines of both. Neither should we fall dupes, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond wisely warn us, to Karl Marx’s “simplifying” philo- 
sophy, and merely explain the thing as a rising of the world of 
Labour against both organised parties. Religious cross-currents 
played a most important part in it; and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
will have done good work in drawing attention to the fact that the 
limitation by law of the hours of work in factories, directly for 
children and women, indirectly for all labourers, was a triumph of 
Evangelicalism. ; 

3ut the Hammonds are free-thinking Socialists of the twentieth 
century; and, oddly enough, the book looks as if it was meant to 
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be, from beginning to end, a caricature of Evangelicalism. That 
Lord Ashley, all through the years which followed his election for 
Dorset in 1831, was not the successful Tory placeman and statesman 
he might have been because he was too much of an Evangelical, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are ready to admit; but they do not forget 
to add that “heroic gestures, even if they mean the sacrifice of a 
prize on which his heart has been set, exhilarate and brace a man, 
especially a man like Ashley, whois tempted to make a kind of high 
tragedy of his life, acting his part with a sombre satisfaction, with 
Heaven and his conscience as his audience.”” While admiring the un- 
selfishness of his work, they cannot forget that, spiritually, ‘he made 
a duty of egotism.” That, when dining with some wealthy friends, he 
should have sighed at seeing “the few pounds that he wanted, and 
should not obtain, for the establishment of Ragged Schools . . . wasted 
in every dish,” seems to them almost comical. Others, more imbued 
with the free spirit of the eighteenth century, took life more lightly ; and 
“it was not,” write Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, “altogether an accident 
that some of the most effective champions of the oppressed class in 
the unreformed Parliament were such men of the world as Henry Grey, 
Bennet, Whitbread, Fox, Sheridan and Lord Holland.” 

Shall we take our choice? or shall we confess ourselves to be 
just as puzzled as Mr. and Mrs. Hammond themselves? They admit 
that “evangelica] though he was, Shaftesbury combined with all his 
intellectual narrowness the widest range of social pity. If you 
watched his mind at work, you would conclude that he was as narrow 
as Mr. Edmund Gosse’s father, or one of Mark Rutherford’s Baptists. 
If you noted the objects of his compassion, you would conclude that 
he was as liberal-minded a man as Condorcet, or Godwin, or Lovett, 
or any other of the humanitarians whose doctrines he dreaded.” 
Neither was Lord Shaftesbury isolated in this respect: Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond tell us the story of how, some time in the eighties, 
long after the Ten Hours men had disowned him, Lord Shaftesbury 
was, while attending a meeting, startled to see the word and idea of 
Socialism rising once more into existence and absolutely lost his 
temper; but they forget to tell us that the man who sprang the 
dangerous word upon the meeting was that Evangelical of the 
Evangelicals, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. Here we have to do 
with the very “complex” of English civilisation in the nineteenth 
century. A very queer complex, if we insist upon analysing it into 
its logical elements. But why should we talk logic in this connection ? 
Do we ever stop to find it “illogical” that oxygen and hydrogen 
should combine into that apparently most homogeneous element, 
water? And, on the other hand, even if we insist upon talking logic, 
is love of mankind more closely allied, in a logical point of view, with 
Voltairean scepticism than with the evangelical dogma of “ justifica- 
tion by faith ” ? , 

Evie Harkvy. 


State and Commons : an Introductory History of the British Common- 
wealth. Part III, 1688-1832. By RK. B. Mowar. 1923. 
xx+128 pp. Illustrated. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


A Hundred and Sixty Years of British History, 1763-1922. By R. B. 
Mowar. 1923. 284 pp. Maps. Black. 3s. 6d. 
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Notes on British History. Part V, 1900-1920. By Wit1am Epwarps. 
1923. viii+289 pp. Rivingtons. 5s. 


In Part III of State and Commons Mr. R. B. Mowat gives a sound and 
very interesting view of the mother country and its colonial interests 
from 1688 to 1832. The plan, to quote the publishers’ note, is that 
“social and industrial movements are placed in their proper setting 
against a political background, a background that is shown to depend 
on forces that are often beyond the control of English statesmen ”. 
and the plan is excellently carried out. There are skilfully framed 
general statements backed by an abundance of that interesting detail 
which is essential to the production of a lasting impression on the 
mind. How the East India Company managed its affairs, what the 
life of its servants was like, how methods of agriculture changed, and 
why the Industrial Revolution produced a greater breach with the 
past than any political upheaval—these are things which the average 
boy easily develops a desire to know, and which the old-fashioned 
school-book commonly omits. The illustrations are numerous, well 
chosen, and well printed. The book would be most valuable for the 
pre-matriculation year, and for matriculation students themselves 
would be a useful subsidiary to a more strictly political text-book. 

Such a book Mr. Mowat gives us in A Hundred and Sixty Years of 
British History, 1763-1922. Here the political record takes the chief 
place in a vivid account of the last century and a half. The causes of 
the American revolt are clearly explained, and so also are the English 
political conditions of the eighteenth century; but in the period 
1792-1815 all interest is concentrated on the wars, and there is little 
or no mention of the radical and reforming movement which was 
stimulated by the French Revolution and harshly suppressed by Pitt. 
In the story of the nineteenth century foreign affairs and those of 
the empire are given a fair share of attention—a share which would 
have been thought excessive by the writer of a school history even 
twenty years ago, but which is certainly not so from the point of view 
of to-day. Seventy-five of the 273 pages of the text are devoted to 
events since 1914. This also is as it should be, for there is a real danger 
that the younger generation will grow up with a very hazy impression 
of things which they ought to know, and which are taken for granted 
by their seniors. A dozen well-devised maps take the place of the 
pictures and portraits which illustrate Mr. Mowat’s previously 
mentioned work. Altogether, this is a book which may be confidently 
recommended for a year’s course in senior forms. 

Part V of Mr. William Edwards’ Notes on British History contains a 
mass of information and statistics for the period 1900-1920. Of the 
289 pages, 161 are devoted to the Great War, of which an exhaustive 
analysis, based upon a variety of authorities, is provided. The pre-war 
section is divided under headings for the several British ministries and 
for important foreign matters like the Russo-Japanese War and the 
Balkan States. At the end the affairs of Labour, Ireland, the 
Dominions, Education and other social topics are grouped for the 
whole twenty years. Schools which can afford it will find this a 
valuable book to issue to senior forms for use as a mine of material 
which must be excavated and synthetised by the boys themselves—a 
useful alternation to the softer task of reading a narrative text-book. 
The book gives very precise dates—month and day as well as year for 
the leading events—and the author has evidently expended great pains 
upon verifying his references. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Die Kenntnis der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreiber von der dltesten 
Geschichte der Ungarn vor der Landnahme, by Herbert Schénebaum 
(Berlin and Leipzig: Vereinigung wissenschiftlicher Verleger), is a 
special study forming the fifth Heft of the first series of the newly 
founded Ungarische Bibliothek edited by Robert Gragger for the Hun- 
garian Institute of the University of Berlin. In this series (J Reihe, 
Heft I) there has previously been published a paper on the origin of 
the Hungarians, their language and primitive culture, by Josef 
Szinnyei, and in the present Heft the author collects and criticises the 
puzzling passages in the works of Byzantine historians referring to 
the Hungarians before their settlement in Hungary. This is not the 
place to consider that criticism in detail ; but reference may be made 
to the valuable bibliographic material on the early history of Bulgaria 
contained in the notes, while students of East Roman history will be 
specially interested in the discussion of the relation of the Taktikon of 
Pseudo-Mauricius to that of Leo—the author contends for the indepen- 
dent value of the latter—and in the section devoted to the De 
Administrando imperio of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. An edition 
of the works of Constantine with an adequate historical commentary 
which should make generally accessible to western students the work 
of Russian, Bulgarian, Serbian and Czech scholarship would be of 
immense value. N. H. B. 


Mr. James Gray has long been known as an authority upon the 
history of Sutherland and Caithness, and a cordial welcome must 
be extended to his volume, Sutherland and Caithness in Saga-Time 
(Oliver and Boyd, 10s. 6d.), an expansion of his Presidential Address 
to the Viking Society for Northern Research. The task of writing 
an authoritative book on this theme is not an easy one, owing to the 
scantiness of strictly contemporary historical records. The task of 
writing a readable one is not so difficult, for one could not wish for 
much better literary material than that afforded by many parts of 
the Orkneyingasaga, the chief source of information from the Norse 
side. Mr. Gray makes no claim to have written an authoritative 
book : it is doubtful if one can ever be written when so much is still 
dark and obscure in the history of Northern Scotland, its peoples 
and its monuments. He has written a most readable one, in which 
he makes much use of the saga-material and brings the history of 
the Norsemen in Caithness and Sutherland down to the Treaty of 
Perth in 1266, which brought their period of independence finally 
to a close. The least satisfactory chapter is the last one, with its 
somewhat vague and loose generalisations upon historical and racial 
questions. The volume is furnished with a useful map in which the 
place-names of Norse origin are clearly marked, as also the sites of 
the Pictish brochs; and there is an exceptionally good index by 
Mr. A. W. Johnston, who has done so much for the history of the 
Viking settlements in these districts and in Orkney and Shetland. 

A. M. 


In his Guelfes et Gibelins (2 vols., Collection Lovanium. Brussels : 
Vromant, fr. 14) Dom Charles Poulet, O.8.B., has rapidly traced the 
political history of the Papacy in its relations with the Empire and 
Italy from the accession of Frederick Barbarossa to the return of 
s 2 
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Gregory XI from Avignon to Rome and his death there in 1378. The 
book, which is intended for the general reading public, is clear in 
statement and spirited in style. The author frankly declares his 
prepossessions in the introduction (i, 16): “la vue des pontifes 
luttant sans faiblir pour la liberté de Rome et de l’Eglise, entretient en 
nous un ultramontanisme vivant et enthousiaste.”’ To this bias Dom 
Poulet adds an almost equally strong anti-German feeling, which, 
however natural now, is somewhat of an embarrassment in dealing with 
the far-distant twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As a result his 
narrative is a fiery plaidoyer against the Emperors, Germans, and 
Ghibellines, and in favour of the Popes. The Hohenstaufen figure as 
a race of “ grandes tigres’’ engaged in pursuing “ pangermanist ” 
ambitions; in Italy Barbarossa is “ |’impérial intrus.”” And “ A bas 
lAllemagne! Vivent les Allemagnes!” (i, 106) is the end to be 
acclaimed. If Dom Poulet’s book does not appear as a very trust- 
worthy or well-balanced guide in the great struggle of the two swords, 
it does not give the impression of more than superficial information 
outside the subject of which it treats. Cardinal Boso’s anachronistic 
reference to the municipal liberties of the Lombards under Charlemagne 
and the Ottos is reproduced without comment (i, 89). We hear 
(i, 133) of Lollards under Innocent III, and that King John accepted 
‘le régime parlementaire ’’ of Magna Carta (i, 165). Marsilius of 
Padua’s legislatorem humanum superiore carentem is identified (ii, 145) 
with the Emperor. Sultan Bibars the Mamluk of Egypt appears 
(ii, 41) as a Mongol. King Peter the Great of Aragon, the conqueror 
of Sicily (0b. 1284), is confused (ii, 74) with his son Alfonso III 
(ob. 1291). A number of misprints in foreign proper names—Ottawona 
for Ottaviano, Fabrique for Fadrique, Statuto for Salutato, add to 
this impression of superficiality. C. W. P. 0. 


Tue History of Exeter Research Group ? has issued its first mono- 
graph, Lost Chapels of Exeter, by Mrs. Rose-Troup (Commin, Exeter, 
38.) : two early thirteenth-century lists which occur in an ordinance of 
Bishop Henry Marshal and in a grant of rent by a citizen of Exeter 
form the foundation of a short but thorough study, in which unpublished 
material from the MSS. of the Chapter and Corporation has been freely 
used. The result, supplemented with notes by Miss Lega-Weekes, is a 
valuable addition to the topography of the city. There are one or 
two small slips in the transcript of Marshal’s ordinance, and, in the 
second document, it would have been well to keep Mr. Hingeston- 
Randolph’s emendation of constituo to constituto. Decanus Exonia 
(p. 16) is probably a misprint, but capelle parochiale, for parochiales, is 
twice repeated. 1264 (p. 33) should be 1384. Innocent III began to 
reign in 1198, not 1195 (p. 15), and 1215, not 1198 (p. 10), is the date 
at which he formulated the doctrine of Transubstantiation. The 
mention of Holy Trinity chapel and ‘“ Grystyschurch ” in one list, 
and of two chapels of the Holy Trinity in the other, has caused some 
confusion; there can be little doubt that one of these, following a 
familiar practice, was known as Christchurch, and that there was no 
separate chapel with this dedication. A, HT. 

Mr. A. F. Jounson has done a useful service to scholarship in 
compiling and editing Francisci Petrarche Epistole Selecte (Clarendon 
Press, 8s. 6d.). ‘The book is charming in form; the selection is generally 
judicious, and the annotations copious and precise. In selecting 

1 See History, viii, 25-6. 
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letters that illustrate the great humanist’s biography, the editor has 
striven to give a thread of continuity to his material and has been 
reasonably successful in attaining this aim. We welcome an accessible 
sample of these very interesting and human illustrations of Petrarch’s 
personality, and that the more since it adds to the scanty number of 
medieval Latin texts available for the general reader with a turn for 
scholarship. The copious notes err, when they err, on the side of 
particularity rather than of generality. They are strongest on the 
sides that Petrarch himself would have liked them to be strong in, the 
classical and Italian aspects of his interests. But Petrarch was for a 
good deal of his life a curialist benefice-hunter at Avignon; and more 
knowledge of Transalpine fourteenth-century conditions might have 
lightened some dark places to the general reader, who may sometimes 
find himself in real difficulties to know what his author is talking about. 
But Mr. Johnson’s faults are mainly sins of omission rather than of 
commission, though perhaps a few of his notes are rather superfluous. 
However, we are thankful for what we have got and wish a wide 
circulation to his little book. Es a ee 


Mr. J. H. CraBTrRez, to whom the volume on Richard Arkwright 
(S.P.C.K., 2s.) in the series of “ Pioneers of Progress” has been 
entrusted, has added nothing to our knowledge of the subject. Except 
when he is speaking of technical processes in the textile industries, he 
is vague and superficial. He is frankly appreciative of Arkwright’s 
character and work, indulging in moralisings here and there for which it 
would be difficult to adduce historical justification. The uninstructed 
reader would be apt to conclude that Arkwright had been underestimated 
and misrepresented, and that Mr. Crabtree was at last paying the proper 
meed of praise to his achievements. As a matter of fact the modern 
attitude towards Arkwright is to a considerable degree a reaction 
against the exaggerated claims made for him by early nineteenth- 
century writers. To Dr. Andrew Ure he was both a Napoleon and 
a Newton; an estimate which he seems to think to be confirmed by 
the fact that Arkwright “‘ was elected to the dignity of High Sheriff, 
and soon thereafter received the honour of knighthood from King 
George III, no indifferent judge of mechanical merit.’”’ Mr. Crabtree, 
without falling into these absurdities, is inclined to assume the same 
uncritical point of view. His treatment of the central question of 
the patents is very unsatisfactory. He does not do justice to either 
Highs or Kay, and he introduces the work of Wyatt and Paul as a 
kind of after-thought. It is, indeed, amazing that anyone should 
attempt to deal with Arkwright’s life without reference to Professor 
G. W. Daniels’ Early History of the English Cotton Industry (1920), 
which sketches the historical background much more definitely than 
do the older authors on whom Mr. Crabtree has relied. One instance 
of the author’s method may be given. “ We have good reason for 
believing that Arkwright conducted the Cromford Mills on humane 
and considerate lines,” he writes on p. 69. Definite evidence on this 
point would be valuable as a vindication of Arkwright against some 
general aspersions on his method as a pioneer of factory organisation. 
But the only evidence which Mr. Crabtree produces is that Arkwright 
was associated with David Dale in the foundation of the New Lanark 
Mills, and that these mills were well conducted. “It seems highly 
probable,” he concludes, “from the close connection of these two 
men, that similar conditions would prevail at Cromford and Belper.’ 
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This contention is worthless. Dale and Arkwright were not closel 
connected in the actual organisation of the mills at New Lanark. 
Dale, indeed, himself had little personal contact with his venture at 
New Lanark. His intentions may have been good, but we have 
Robert Owen’s direct testimony about conditions when he took 
charge of the mills. He says they were “‘ wretchedly bad.” 

J. F.R, 


Dr. K. J. Freperiks’ Maximes de Napoléon (The Hague : Nijhoff, 
4:80 fr.) is on the whole a good anthology of Napoleon’s political 
reflections. Like other statesmen, Nepales sometimes uttered 
platitudes and often said what he did not mean or what had no 
meaning in order to produce a certain effect upon his hearers. Both 
of these classes of dicta are represented here. A reader who had no 
other source of information would hardly guess from this selection 
what was Napoleon’s real policy with reference to the Press. In 
the main, however, these maxims are racy utterances of Napoleon’s 
thought and illustrate at once its vigour and its rigid limitations. 
“Ma politique, c’est de gouverner les hommes comme le grand 
nombre veut l’étre.” “Le premier devoir du prince, sans doute, 
est de faire ce que veut le peuple; mais ce que veut le peuple n’est 
presque jamais ce qu’il dit.” Very true; but was the Emperor 
sincere when he said, “‘ Fontanes, savez-vous ce que j’admire le plus 
dans le monde? C’est l’impuissance de la force pour organiser quelque 
chose?”’ More genuine sounds the remark which few men have 
had such reason to make: “ C’est étonnant, le pouvoir des mots sur 
les hommes.” More characteristic too the reflection: ‘ Un prince 
dont on dit c’est un bon homme, est un roi perdu.” Or again: “Il 
faut, avant d’étre bon, étre le maitre.’”’” Napoleon’s respect for private 
property and dislike of national debts are illustrated in this volume, 
and modern Europe might profit by the following: ‘ Le papier- 
monnaie est considéré par l’Empereur comme le plus grand fléau des 
nations et comme étant, au moins au moral, ce que la peste est au 
physique.” Here too are illustrated Napoleon’s mechanical view of 
religion as a useful support of morality and public order, and his 
vexation at finding that the Church of Rome was unwilling to be a 
mere instrument of policy. The date and the occasion of each utter- 
ance are given in the Notes, as was necessary for any proper under- 
standing of the text. M. Frederiks’ Introduction is frankly one-sided 
in its glorification of Napoleon as a ruler, but correctives are to be 
found in countless Lives and Histories. F. C. M. 


From manuscript material that he has been collecting for years, 
Dr. O. T. Howe in his Argonauts of ’49: History and Adventures 
of the Emigrant Companies from Massachusetts (Harvard Univ. Press, 
16s.) has woven the story of the companies of young men who left 
Massachusetts for California in the gold rush of 1849. It is the first 
work that has appeared on this great folk movement; and although it 
describes the emigrants from only one state, they are from that state 
whose Argonauts took the sea route around Cape Horn, and whose 
adventures on shipboard, in joyous interludes ashore, and in the gold 
diggings, have something of the flavour of Hakluyt’s voyages. Dr. 
Howe has given us authentic history, with the romance and humour of 
a novel of adventure. The book is beautifully printed and —— 
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Tur Annual Register for 1923 (Longmans, 30s.) is as usual packed 
with that information which makes it the most convenient summary 
of the events of the year and indispensable to every first-class historical 
or political library. The arrangement of the political narrative still 
leaves something to be desired. The first section of Part I is called 
“ English history,” though no provision is made anywhere else for 
Scotland, and the second section is “ Foreign and Colonial history.” 
This begins with a chapter on the League of Nations; then follows a 
chapter on “ Ireland,” the first part of which is devoted to Northern 
Ireland and the second to the Free State. Then come chapters on 
“ France and Italy,” “‘ Germany and Austria,” and two miscellaneous 
chapters on Eastern and lesser Western European States. Asia is 
divided into two chapters, the “‘ Middle East and India ” and the “ Far 
East.” Africa, America, and Australasia have one each. The arrange- 
ment is almost purely geographical, though the chief Latin American 
States are in alphabetical order. Political considerations do not enter : 

‘ 
















into it, the unity of the British Empire is ignored, and the West Indies, 
Newfoundland, and a good deal of British Africa do not appear. Only 
three “‘ Public Documents ” are printed, and few readers would guess 5 
that those three relate to the British Debt to the United States, the Vi 
Permanent Constitution of the Republic of China, and the Treaty re 
adopted by the Conference on Central American Affairs. The sections 
on Pans and Commerce and Law are admirably designed to make 
the developments in those spheres intelligible to the lay reader; but a 
that on Literature is somewhat perfunctory and arbitrary, and we a 
do not see why Sir Richard Glazebrook’s Dictionary of Applied Physics, a 
which is described as “a collection of monographs by specialists,” a 
should come under Literature and not under Science. The obituary 
notices are scrappy and often ill-informed. The description of 
Theophano as one of Frederic Harrison’s ‘ most important works ” 
(p. 117) will surprise both its readers and Harrison’s admirers. The 
account of Lord Morley does not mention his Burke, his Compromise, 
his Cromwell, or his Rousseau, says that his Recollections are written et 
“ with all his former skill,’ and that he wrote ‘“‘ two” volumes in the a 
“Twelve English Statesmen ”’ series. Thomas Seccombe’s chief and t 
most permanent work on the Dictionary of National Biography is not 
mentioned, and he was not “ Professor of History in the University a 
of London ” (p. 139). Nor did W. P. Ker occupy “‘ the Queen’s Chair I 
e 




















of English Literature at University College”; and the statement 
that he was “‘ a conversationalist with almost inspired powers ”’ (p. 141) 
is not one of the happiest guesses at truth with which these obituaries 
are replete. 
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_In reviewing earlier instalments of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, of which the June number (Vol. II, No. 4; Longmans, a 
Annual Subscription, 5s.) now lies before us, the chief criticism that ie 
could be directed against a generally admirable design was the too 
miscellaneous character of their contents. The present number 
shows progress in the right direction, for its thirty pages include only 
eight items as against ten in the first issues. Yet the “notes on 
foreign archives,” with four subheadings, show a suggestion of the 
old tendency to scrappiness. Not even a scholar like Prof. Dopsch 
can tell us what the seeker for material would wish to know about 
Austrian archives in less than a page, and all that we are vouchsafed 
as to the Courland records is that they are largely at Petrograd, 
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and therefore, we presume, not very accessible. On the other hand 
Professor Prestage’s note on ‘Some Portuguese Archives ” is really 
valuable, as is also Mr. Ratcliffe’s account of the tragical destruction 
of the public records in Dublin, though this tends also towards too 
great brevity. It is a good thing that the summaries of degree theses 
are becoming longer. The “notes and news” are thorough and 
interesting. Mr. and Mrs. Higham’s article on the reign of Charles 
III as a field for research is timely and adequate; and Miss Jeffries 
Davis usefully points out the value of Dr. Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage 
to the administrative historian, and especially to the historian of 
household administration. Be, Be 


ANYONE desiring material for an historical novel should use the 
sources indicated in Mr. David Mathew’s paper, ‘‘ The Cornish and 
Welsh Pirates in the Reign of Elizabeth,” in the July number of 
The English Historical Review (Longmans, 7s. 6d.).4 It abounds in 
elements of romance: ships laden with wine and ivory, spices and 
pearls, gold and silver plate; delectable names,—“ Sir Finian of the 
Ships,” Captain Arystotle Tottle; a pirate whose mother was a 
witch ; a great lady who led a boarding party and murdered a Hanseatic 
factor for the sake of two barrels of pieces of eight. The officials who 
should have repressed the traffic were themselves involved: ‘“ when 
the chief local pirate arrived in Penarth Roads it was with the serjeant 
of the admiralty that he stayed.”’ But the real offenders were the 
coastal landowners, mostly members of, or connected with, the great 
family of Killigrew, whose head was vice-admiral of Cornwall. The 
cessation of the Spanish trade after the outbreak of war reduced their 
profits, and they were gamblers and spendthrifts; with their fall 
the traffic ceased, before the end of the century. 

Historically more sensational, however, is the discovery of a 
national balance-sheet for 1362-3, the first yet found, by Professor 
Tout and Miss Broome. Its details are confusing, but it shows that 
the king’s ordinary expenditure was hopelessly in excess of his 
hereditary revenues; it was impossible for him to “live of his own.” 
The ancient sources of income, accounted for by the sheriffs, had 
fallen very low; “the customs, and the customs only, were the main- 
stay of national finance.” Professor W. A. Morris shows that Professor 
Pollard’s interpretation of Plenus as referring to the publicity of the 
proceedings rather than the fullness of attendance applies to the local 
courts as well as to parliament. Mr. C. 8. B. Buckland bases upon 
the Foreign Office archives an account of the career of R. B. Hoppner, 
son of the artist, consul-general at Venice 1815-25, and at Lisbon 
during the troublous years 1830-33, when ordinary diplomatic inter- 
course was suspended. The Dict. Nat. Biog. says that the corre- 
spondence of the historian Finlay is “lost or inaccessible,” and 
little known of his life in Greece; but Dr. Miller has found in the 
library of the British School at Athens not only his correspondence 
but his diaries, and bases upon them a very interesting paper, with 
a bibliographical note including many items not mentioned in the 
Dictionary. There is a characteristic last contribution from Sir A. W. 
Ward, in the form of a review of Moriz Ritter’s book on the advance- 
ment of historical learning. Finally, the first list of articles in 
periodicals, comprising those published in 1923, more than fulfils 
our anticipations of its great value to all historical workers. 2D 


1 For full contents see the advertisement in our July number. 
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To the May number of the Geographical Journal (Vol. LXIII, 
No. 5, pp. 391-412) the librarian of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Mr. E. Heawood, contributes an excellent article upon the value of 
watermarks in determining the date and place of production of maps 
and atlases. Much that he has to say, however, would also apply 
to manuscripts and to printed books; and his article is likely to 
be especially useful because it not only supplements Briquet’s famous 
work on the watermarks of the sixteenth century, but also says a 
good deal about those of the seventeenth and eighteenth, on which 
Briquet only very occasionally sheds any light. Mr. Heawood has 
already made good practical use of his knowledge of this subject in 
his detailed discussion of the recently discovered Contarini map of 
1506, which appeared in a previous number of the Geographical Journal 
(“A hitherto unknown World Map of 1506: Vol. LXII, No. 4, 
Oct. 1923). Both articles are fully illustrated. E. R. A. 


Tue readers of English historical periodicals will have noted the 
difference both in form and in content of the articles in our chief 
German contemporary, the Historische Zeitschrift. They are more 
exhaustive, proportionately fewer, and on the whole more theoretical 
in character than those in English journals. Geistesgeschichte—the 
history of human ideas and ideals—and discussions of the scope and 
method of history are kept to the fore, but do not overbalance the 
research element to which the sections labelled ‘‘ Miszellen” are 
devoted. Each number both gives the results of research in synthetic 
form and at the same time breaks new ground, though without the 
elaborate documentation often found in other critical reviews. Vols. 
xxx-xxxii of the 3rd series (1922-3, Nos. 126-128 in the whole series) 
contain many interesting and some brilliantly written treatises, from 
which we can only select briefly here. 

On Kulturgeschichte we may notice Victor Ehrenberg’s inaugural 
address at Frankfurt, “‘ Vom Sinn der grieschische Geschichte ” (xxxi, 
377), a simple and popular discussion of the factors that account for 
the place of Greece in history—its geographical position midway 
between East and West, and the unity of all activities in the city- 
state; Matthias Gelzer’s lecture ‘““ Das Romertum als Kulturmacht ”’ 
(xxx, 189), pointing out that Romanisation was primarily political 
in intent, that it was an aristocratic civilisation, resting on no popular 
basis; and Gerard Ritter’s fine essay, ‘‘ Die Geschichtliche Bedeutung 
des deutschen Humanismus ” (xxxi, 393), which surveys the literature 
on the subject from Burckhardt to Konrad Burdachs, Dilthey and 
Troeltsch, taking an evolutionary view of German humanism (“ with 
our growing appreciation of medieval civilisation the aureole with 
which the liberal school of historians surrounded the head of humanism 
must fade away . . . German humanism is bound up with the clerical 
and scholastic past”), and finds the representative type of German 
humanist among the religious mystics, the neo-platonists in particular. 
Throughout the articles on the philosophy of history the influence 
of Ernst Troeltsch is felt. Hugo Preller’s “ Rationalismus und 
Historismus ” (xxx, 207), which points out that the mind and 
temper of the Aufklarung is with us still, contrasts two prevalent 
modes of thought, the rationalist, analytical, with the “ historical ” 
rightly so called. The historical spirit (how else is one to translate 
Historismus?) is impressed with the dynamic character of the 
human process, the unending flow of human life and effort. It 
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thinks in terms of becoming and development (genetische Anschauungs- 
weise) not of permanent, timeless being. Such ideas find a fuller, though 
different, expansion in Troeltsch’s great Historismus und Seine Probleme. 
Dr. Rothacker has a stimulating study (xxxii, 415) of the interde- 
pendence in their historical methods of Savigny, Grimm and Ranke; 
and H. Spangenberg an interesting discussion of the validity of 
the commonly accepted historical periods—the origins of the terms 
** medieval,” “‘ renaissance,” ‘“‘ modern,” etc., and the effect of recent 
research and study on these appellations—in his “ Die Perioden der 
Weltgeschichte” (xxxi, 1). On the history of religious thought there 
are R. Reitzenstein’s learned and detailed study ‘“ Gedanken zur 
Entwickelung des Erléserglaubens ” (xxx, 1), of the belief in redemp- 
tion among certain gnostic sects, in effect a reply to the second 
volume of Eduard Meyer’s work on the origin and early beginnings 
of Christianity; and a discussion by Gisbert Beyerhaus, “ Neuere 
Augustinprobleme ” (xxxi, 189), in the light of recent controversy 
of the aim of the de Civitate Dei—was it ethical in purpose or did it 
consciously embody a mittelalterliche Kulturprogramm? On historical 
criticism there is a most charming lecture by Paul Rabbow, “ Zur 
Geschichte des urkundlichen Sinns ” (xxx, 58). The last three words 
might be translated ‘‘ of the conception of authenticity in the case of 
original documents,” for Rabbow has given here an account of the 
criticism of deeds and instruments in the ninth century, with some 
notes on translations made then and a most useful appendix of the 
material which he used for the lecture. 

Among the more detailed medieval work there is a study of Odo 
of Cluny by A. Hessel (xxxii, 1), where the Abbat is represented as one 
of the makers of French civilisation in the early Middle Ages. One 
sentence we may note: “If he had lived a hundred years earlier he 
(Odo) would have developed into a Benedict of Aniane, and it was 
through his efforts that monastic piety, noble blood and Carolingian 
education were blended together in one. And upon this unity was 
founded the development of French civilisation during the next two 
centuries ”’ (pp. 19, 20). The monograph of Walter Lenel, ‘“ Der 
Konstanzer Frieden vom 1183 und die italienische Politik Friedrichs 
I” (xxxii, 189), is a comprehensive summary of Barbarossa’s relations 
with Lucius III and of his Italian aims—agreement with the Lombard 
League, the subjection and direct administration of Central Italy by 
the Reich. The figure of Henry the Lion is made more human by 
the essay ‘‘ Heinrich der Léwe als Beforderer von Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft ” (xxxi, 50) of F. Philippi, who surveys his building activities 
and his interest in letters. Justus Hashagen’s “‘ Laieneinfluss auf 
das Kirchengut vor der Reformation” (xxx, 377) is an economic 
study which includes a discussion of the secularisation of Church 
property and the licuidation of Church assets. There is a useful little 
survey of recent Dante literature by Friedrich Schneider (xxxi, 64); 
and a long review by Karl Hampe of the fourth volume (by 8. 
Hellmann) of L. Hartmann’s Weligeschichte in gemeinverstdndliches 
Darstellung (xxxi, 260). 

To come to more modern times, there is a discussion by Wilhelm 
Mommsen, “ Richlieu als Staatsmann ” (xxxi, 210), of the statesman- 
ship of Richelieu, in continuation, as it were, of Fr. Meinecke’s article 
“On the doctrine of the ‘ Interest of the State’ in the France of 
Richelieu’s time ” (xxvii, 14), based principally on an interpretation 
of the T'estament politique ; Harold Steinacker’s ‘“ Osterreich-Ungarn 
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und Osteuropa”’ (xxxii, 377), a comprehensive survey of Austro- 
Hungarian history from an Eastern European standpoint with an 
acute discussion of Viennese centralisation and its effects upon the 
Slav populations; a contribution to the controversy over the Treaty 
of Nymphenburg by the late M. von Karg-Brebenburg (xxxii, 262); 
and two studies on Sieyés, Otto Brandt’s “ Untersuchungen zu Sieyés ” 
(xxx, 410), and “ Knesebeck und Sieyés ” by Otto Tschirch (xxxi, 
105). Paul Wagner prints in “ Briefe an Scharnhorst” (xxxi, 243) 
a series of letters written to the Prussian statesman in May and June 
1813; and there are three contributions dealing with Bismarck : 
“ England und der Kaiserplan vom Frihjahr 1870,” by Walter Platz- 
hoff (xxxi, 454); Heinrich Ulmann’s “ Stérungen im Vertragssystem 
Bismarcks Ende 1887” (xxxii, 92), which traces the opposition, 
mainly French and Russian, to his policy during the last years of his 
office; and a critique of the third volume of Bismarck’s “‘ Gedanken 
und Erinnerungen,’ by Johannes Bauermann (xxxi, 273). With 
reviews one regrets that there is no room here to deal, except to notice 
the thoughtful and kindly appreciations by W. Michael of many articles 
and several of the controversies in past issues of this journal, and to 
commiserate the Zeitschrift upon the loss in Professor Ernst Troeltsch 
of a contributor of genius and incalculable influence. E. F. J. 


Stupents of Scottish history will need no introduction to The 
Scottish Historical Review ; but vols. xix—xxi (1921-1923) contain, as 
usual, a number of articles of a wider interest. Mr. E. W. M. Balfour 
Melville’s three contributions on the captivity of James I in England 
(xx, 28; xxi, 45, 89) attempt to settle, by reference to letters written 
by James from England, entries in the Patent Rolls, and other evidence, 
the problems surrounding the captivity. The author is satisfied that 
the prince was captured on 23 March 1406, and argues strongly in 
favour of the view that this was during a time of truce. Mr. I. M. vu. M. 
Wilson, in a readable analysis of Henry V’s success in France, 1415- 
1422 (xx, 34), emphasises the importance of the king’s conviction of the 
justice of his claims, his power to convince others, his policy of an 
“ocular proof” of his kingship in France, his firm control over his 
troops, fiscal ability, and skilful handling of French politics, as factors 
making for that success. A recently discovered draft letter from the 
Council of Basel to Scotland, 1442, enables Professor Hannay to shed 
further light on his recent exposition of Scottish and Papal relations 
during the fifteenth century (xx, 49). 

In a discussion on the death of Lord Russell, 1585 (xx, 181), 
Mr. W. C. Dickinson argues that the negotiations which followed this 
“‘unpremeditated and accidental affair” provide a commentary on 
Elizabethan diplomacy, for the “ English Queen endeavoured to turn 
this small affair to serve her greater ends—the overthrow of Arran 
and the return of the banished Lords”; while Mr. J. D. Mackie’s 
description of her successor’s intrigues in Italy prior to his accession 
to the English throne (xxi, 267) shows that James, acting under a fear 
of exclusion, evolved a policy ‘“ which, if aiming at an impossible ideal, 
and conducted by methods sometimes dishonest and often absurd, 
contained an element of real statesmanship.”’ 

Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century history is represented by 
Prof. Geyl’s admirable account of William II and the Stuarts, 1647- 
1650 (xx, 190), which brings out the interaction of English, Dutch 
and Scottish interests; Professor T. K. Monro’s “ Unpublished Letter 
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of Sir Thomas Browne” (xix, 49), which introduces Browne and 
Dugdale discussing problems of fen drainage; Dr. Walter Seton’s 
paper on the vexed question of the authorship of the Hikon Basilike 
(xxi, 37), examining in detail the testimony of one William Levett, a 
close adherent of the king, and concluding in favour of the royal 
authorship; and Mr. Godfrey Davies’s Letters from Queen Anne to 
Godolphin (xix, 190). These indicate the Queen’s opinion of the 
Scottish statesmen mainly responsible for the Union of 1707, and one 
of them “apparently reveals the Queen’s anxiety about the naval 
measures to be taken to avert the expedition of the Pretender to 
Scotland in 1708.” Mr. D. B. Smith reprints good material in the 
diary of a visitor to St. Helena in 1817 (xix, 273). Interests in more 
recent history are served by Mr. Maurice Wilkinson’s Problem of 
Alsace (xxi, 26), with its appendix of documents, and Professor Seton 
Watson’s review of the Cambridge History of Foreign Policy, vol. i 
(xx, 257), whose weakness, he suggests, lies in its failure to provide 
anything like a continuous thread in modern English foreign policy. 

The appeal of the constitutional problems dealt with in these 
volumes will not be limited to Scottish readers. Professor Hannay’s 
articles on the General Council and Convention of Estates (xx, 98, 
263) continue his researches into the history of the meeting of the 
estates of the realm in the two forms of assembly, parliament and 
convention. His object is to show that general councils of estate and 
conventions of estates are successive names for one persistent form of 
assembly. In addition, he deals with the problem of the summons 
to convention and parliament. It is work of the greatest importance. 
Mr. Mackie’s version of a late sixteenth-century document written by 
an Englishman (xix, 157) is an interesting comparison of the procedure 
obtaining in the English and Scottish law courts of his day. It is 
followed (xix, 254) by another transcript of a somewhat similar nature, 
a Relation of the Manner of Judicatores of Scotland, which deals with 
the judicatures of Scotland in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, beginning with the Parliament, and including the College of 
Justice and other inferior jurisdictions. The Office of Sheriff in 
Scotland (xx, 129, 222, 290), an attempt by Mr. C. A. Malcolm to do 
for that Scottish official what Mr. W. A. Morris is doing for his English 
colleague, is a valuable study along new tracks. 

Social and economic work centres chiefly around Scottish problems, 
but “‘ The Cotton Industry and the Industrial Revolution in Scotland ” 
(xxi, 207), ‘‘ Coalmining in Saltcoats District ” (xix, 88), ‘‘ Highland 
Landlords and the Poverty Problem ” (xix, 1, 161), and ‘“‘ The Com- 
pany of Scotland Trading to Africa and the Indies ” (xxi, 288), provide 
comparisons and contrasts not unimportant to English readers. Nor 
will they ignore Mr. Volwiler’s Robert Owen and the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818 (xix, 96). It tells of the reformer’s memorials 
on behalf of the working classes, and of his visits to Frankfort and 
Aix-la-Chapelle in order to convert members of the Congress to his 
way of thinking. It is a story of disillusionment: “ In the treaties 
.. . there is . . . not a single phrase or word which would indicate 
that Owen’s memorials or the interests of the working classes were 
even considered by the Congress.” C. H. 
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